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THE GRAVE OF KEATS. 


BY EDITH THOMAS 





I have beheld that grave with violets dim 
In the great Caesar’s City where he sleeps ; 
And, over it, a little laurel sweeps, 

Fruited and leafed eternally for him; 

Not far away, a pine, of sturdier limb, 

Leaf, tlower and grass the mellow sunlight 


steeps, 
And this dear grave! Ah, how the soul 
upleaps, 
The breath comes tremblingly, and the eyes 
swim! 


In dreams that bordered close the sleep of 
death, 
He felt the blowing 
breast ; 
This moment I beheld a wondrous thing— 
These blossoms stirring in the wind’s light 
breath, 
Do not they feel (above all violets blest) 
The ever-vital dust from whence they 
spring! —Scribner’s. 
. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


tlowers above his 





The assassination of President McKin- 
ley is a direct result of European despot- 
ism, not of American liberty. The wild 
fanaticism which finds expression in the 
assassination of rulers never originated on 
American soil, but has been imported 
from Germany and Russia. It is a reac- 
tion against autocracy. The shortsighted 
people who would suppress freedom of 
speech and assemblage, in order to sup- 
press Nihilism, would create, if they could 
have their way, an American Anarchism 
which does not now exist. What we 
want is more light and liberty for men 
and women. But these will never author- 
ize or sanction a public or private advo- 
cacy of crime. 





or 


**Do you know Major McKinley?”’ asked 
Mrs. McKinley of a visitor at New Orleans 
during the trip across the continent this 
spring. ‘‘Ah, no one can know him, be- 
cause to appreciate him one must know 
him as I do, and I am not speaking now 
of Major McKinley as the President. | 
am speaking of him as my husband. If 
any one could know what it is to have a 
wife sick, complaining, always an invalid 
for twenty-five years, seldom a day well, 
and yet never a word of unkindness has 
ever passed his lips; he is just the same 
tender, thoughtful, kind gentleman | 
knew when first he came and sought my 
hand, I know him because I am his wife, 
and it is my proudest pleasure to say this, 
not because he is the President, but be- 
cause heis my husband. I wish that I 
could have seen him yesterday. I love to 





see him among the people whom he seeks 
to serve so faithfully. But I read his 
speeches this morning. I read all his 
speeches. I only wish that I could help 
him asI should. But he is so kind, so 
good, so patient. He gives me all the 
time he can. He never forgets me, no 
matter how busy he is. But I will be 
glad when he is out of public life. 1 did 
not want him to run a secondtime. I 
thought he had done enough for the 
country, and now I know that he has done 
enough, and when his term expires he 
will come home, and we will settle down 
quietly and he will belong to me.”’ 


——_—_—___—_—_--_—»> o-=& 


Roosevelt is the first President of the 
United States since Abraham Lincoln who 
had expressed himself publicly in favor of 
woman suffrage before attaining the pres- 
idency. Cleveland proved himself favor- 
able to it by actions rather than words, as 
he signed bills giving women partial suf- 
frage in New York when he was Governor 
of that State. Hayes favored it in his 
quiet way, and helped the senior editor of 
the WoMAN’s JoURNAL to get a woman’s 
rights resolution through the National 
Republican Convention of 1872. Gartield 
recognized its growing importance. He 
said: ‘‘Laugh as we may, put it aside asa 
jest if we will, keep it out of Congress or 
political campaigns, still the woman ques- 
tion is rising on our horizon larger than 
the size of a man’s hand; and some solu- 
tion, ere long, that question must find.”’ 
Some other presidents were believed to be 
more or less friendly to it, but Roosevelt 
and Lincoln have been the only ones to 
put themselves conspicuously on record. 


—-- - 


It is still fresh in memory what conster- 
nation Roosevelt excited among conserva- 
tives by his recommendation of woman 
suffrage in his message to the Legislature 
when Governor of New York. And Lin- 
said, in a letter to the electors of 
Saugamon Co., Ills., published in the 
Saugamon Co. Journal, June 1), 1836, I 
go tor all sharing the privileges of the 
government who assist in bearing its bur- 
dens; consequently | go for admitting all 
whites to the right of suffrage who pay 
taxes or bear arms, by 
ing females.” 


coln 


no means exclud- 





_————— oa 

It is positively stated by a correspondent 
of the Baltimore Sunthat the so-called “con- 
fession’’ of Czolgolsz (which attributes to 
an incendiary address by Emma Goldman 
his impulse to assassinate the President) 
was wrung from him by torture. It is 
stated that by blows, starvation, and en- 
forced deprivation of sleep he was forced 
to make and sign the statement. If this 
be true, evidence thus obtained is abso- 
lutely unreliable and worthless, and ought 
not to be admitted by any court or jury as 
of the slightest value. But the statement 
seems improbable. 


 — _oS 


Rev. Fred. O. MacCartney, of Kockland, 
Mass., representative in the Legislature, 
will give a course of thirteen lectures on 
Socialism, They will be well worth at- 
tention. His ability, candor, and conrage 
make him an admirable expounder of the 
views which are held by advocates of a 
larger scope of governmental control, So- 
cialism is the exact opposite of Nihilism, 
which proposes to do away with govern- 
ment altogether. Mr. MacCartney has 
been a pronounced and consistent advo- 
cate of equal suffrage in the House, and 
will always be found in opposition to 
every form of monopoly. We bespeak for 
these lectures a cordial hearing. 





Let all who are willing to be assured of 
the success of woman suffrage in Colora- 
do read the definite answers of Mrs. An- 
nie L. Diggs, State Librarian of Kansas, 
to the searching questions of M. De- 
champs, the commissioner from Belgium; 
also the letter of Miss Lilian Whiting. 


—--- 2s ao 


The Woman's Sphere, a monthly which 
comes from Melbourne, Australia, finds 
that the possession of the ballot is an ad- 
vantage to women. It says: 

It is already very evident that Federa- 
tion will secure for Australian women 
beneficent legislation, that, in spite of 
many years’ persistent efforts, they have 
not been able to obtain in their own sepa- 
rate States. The Federal franchise is a 
certainty; the Public Service Bill, as sent 
from the House of Representatives, nearly 
trebles the minimum salary to be paid to 
women in the Postal Department; and 
Senator Dobson’s Divorce Bill will go far 
towards equalizing the divorce law for 
men and women. 





NATIONAL-AMERICAN CONFERENCE. 





(Concluded. ) 

Another woman from a State in which 
women have the right to vote, Miss Min- 
nie Reynolds, of Denver, Colorado, is con- 
vinced that suffrage by women purifies 
politics. She said: 

HOW SUFFRAGE WORKS IN COLORADO, 

The first thing that the woman in poli- 
tics has to learn is that nothing can be 
done quickly. Any general alteration is 
slow; any marked improvement gradual, 
The reason for this is that you can never 
do anything in polities until you have the 
majority with you. It is only the major- 
ity vote that carries anything, whether in 
the caucus, where the members of the 
convention are selected; in the convention, 
where platforms are made and tickets 
nominated; at the polls, where the people 
express their will; or in the legislature, 
where that will is embodied in law. To 
secure a step forward it is necessary to 
educate, not only the enlightened and in- 
telligent, but the majority. American 
government is a government of major- 
ities. When you reflect upon this, you 
will see that the task of the political re- 
former is hard. If we had had to wait for 
a majority vote, not a single institution of 
higher learning would be open to women 
to-day. Nota single profession, scarcely 
the arts and crafts, would be available for 
women, The marvellous advancement of 
women in the past century was gained by 
enlightened and progressive individuals, 
who braved all sorts and conditions of 
things, that those who came after might 
find the way made straight. And the rea- 
son we have paused in our triumphal on- 
ward march, at this stumbling block of 
suffrage, is because we have reached the 
realm of actual politics, which is the in- 
flexible realm of majorities. 

The woman voter has had to “learn to 
labor and to wait.’ Political conditions 
represent all the different elements of the 
population mixed together to form an av- 
erage, It is necessary to raise the ideals of 
that average to secure any improvement, 

It is right here that the influence of 
women is useful and valuable in politics. 
All political education is by agitation; 
agitation through the press, the platform, 
and private discussion, Such agitation is 
the salvation of the republic; and it is for 
this reason that the Presidential election 
every four years is worth all it costs us in 
loss of time, stoppage of business, and 
vilification of candidates. 

Before women were enfranchised in 
Colorado, there was no discussion of poli- 
tics at home. It was all down town. 
Now-a-days the woman’s club and the 
bosom of the family are the chief arenas 
for political discussion. Sometimes our 
good friends and allies, the anti-suffra- 


gists, talk as if that priceless thing, 
woman's indirect influence, was to be 
lost when she received the ballot. It is 


not lost; it is all there; only it is ex- 
erted in a new direction, It isn’t so much 
the things women do themselves, as the 
things they make their men folks do, that 
tells in Colorado. I do not know any one 
question that is more frequently fired 
across the plains to the foot of the Rock- 
ies than the old query, ‘*Do Colorado 
women vote the way cheir husbands tell 
them to, and, if not, do they fight about 
it?” I will give a simple, sane, and truth- 
ful explanation of that vexed subject. 

When Colorado women first received 
the ballot they very generally voted as 
their husbands did, for the reason that 
they did not know much about politics or 
understand the political situation. As 
the years have gone on, a large number of 
women have come to understand politics 
passably well, and some have become very 
much interested and very well-informed 
upon them. In those families where the 
husband is the most interested and the 
best-informed upon political matters, lie 
votes the family. In those families where 
the wife is the one interested and in- 
formed, she votes the family. I havea 
friend who has one of the best and clear- 
est minds in Colorado, and is one of the 
best-informed persons in the State on po- 
litical matters. She has a husband, and 
she votes him. She has several grown-up 
sons, and she votes them, One of the 
sons is married, and she votes the wife. 
She carries half a dozen votes around in 
her vest pocket, and in a close election 
she might hold the balance of power in 
her district. When I am at home, I live 
with two sisters and a brother, all voters. 
One of my sisters is a teacher. In school 
elections, we all vote the way she wants 
us to, because she is interested in school 
matters, and we don’t care much about it. 
In other elections, I generally vote the 
family myself, because | am the one most 
interested. My oldest sister has very 
positive and decided opinions on politics. 
Sometimes we differ materially, and after 
we have argued the matter over and 
threshed it out, decide to vote differently. 
But in the eight years since we got the 
ballot we have never had a family quarrel 
over politics, and I never heard of any 
family in Colorado that had. 

The corrupt politician in Colorado does 
not like this state of affairs. He does not 
like the idea of these women sitting at 
home and discussing these things. He 
can’t influence them, he can’t bribe them, 
he can’t get at them totalk to them. He 
can fool them for a time, but he can’t do 
it permanently. He has to cover up his 





dirty work a little closer; he has to push 
it under cover; he has to take more care 
about it; it bothers him more. When the 
tickets are made up, there is another ele- 
ment to consider; and along with the 
Irish vote and the colored vote and the 
saloon vote, politicians who wish to win 
have to consider the woman vote also. 
And I assure you, ladies, they do not con- 
sider it half as much as they will in 
the future. The women of Colorado are 
just getting their eyes opened. They are 
just learning their political A BC. 

Last fall a certain political party won 
triumphantly in the city of Denver. Its 
women did a work which made their name 
ring from one end of the State to the 
other. They organized a campaign club 
of 2,500 members. They carried the prin- 
ciples of the party into the most refined 
homes of the city, in the parlor meetings 
which they held in every precinct. They 
held the greatest pelitical meeting ever 
conducted by women at the Broadway 
Theatre, when, amid flowers, flags, and 
music, thousands of people packed that 
great opera house for hours to hear 
the women of Denver tell why they were 
going to vote for that party. They sent 
their best speakers out over the State. 
They framed an address to the voters of 
Colorado. And they conducted all this 
work upon so high a plane, with such dig- 
nity, ability, and womanliness, that they 
won the admiration of all observers. 
Their party swept not only the State, 
which was expected, but it swept the 
city, which was the stronghold of its 
opponent. 

Last spring, in the municipal election, 
the same party went down to bitter defeat 
in the city of Denver. It made strenuous 
efforts to rally to its support the same 
women who had worked with it the fall 
before. A few responded, but the vast 
mass of them sat quietly at home, An 
attempt to arrange a second great mass 
meeting like the one I have described was 
an ignominious failure. The parlor meet- 
ings were few and small, The women re- 
fused to rally to the slogan. Other causes 
contributed to the party’s defeat, but I 
think all its leaders would admit that the 
defection of the women was a salient fac- 
tor. In explaining the reason | am going 
to quote from an article by Senator S. M. 
Patterson in the Rocky Mountain News of 
April 4, 1901: 


BAD GOVERNMENT OF OUR CITIES, 


‘Confronted by such figures as these, 
the importance of municipal affairs in our 
great cities takes on a new aspect. The 
government of New York, Chicago, and 
Philadelphia directly affects 6,420,474 peo- 
ple, nearly a tenth of our whole popula- 
tion. low are these vast public interests 
faring in the hands of those who have 
them in charge? 

“The pitiable condition of Philadelphia 
culminated in the infamous ‘street railway 
grab,’ chroncled in these pages last month, 
which has made her a synonym for politi- 
cal corruption in every newspaper in the 
land. The franchises, deliberately stolen 
from the public and granted to a political 
ring in the face of Mr. Wanamaker’s otfer 
of $2,500,000 for them, are now said to 
have been sold by these harpies to an ex- 
isting traction company for a sum almost 
as large. It is possible that an aroused 
public sentiment may bring this humiliat- 
ing case of highway robbery into the 
courts, but the disheartening fact would 
remain even then, that it is merely a fla- 
grant example of the indescribable politi- 
cal corruption which has marked the his- 
tory of Pennsylvania ever since she has 
been dominated by Quay and his band of 
spoilsmen. 

“It would not be difticult to find almost 
parallel cases in Chicago; and, as this is 
written, the newspapers are chronicling 
in scare-heads the virtual bankruptcy of 
‘the second city in the most prosperous 
nation of the world.’ Mayor Harrison, 
failing to raise the assessed valuation of 
property above $100,000,000, has institut- 
ed rigid economy in every department; 
but he declares that—owing to the above, 
to the city’s antiquated charter, excess of 
tax-levying bodies, and absurdly low debt 
limit — ‘policemen will have to be dis- 
charged; fire companies will have to be 
reduced; teachers’ salaries will have to be 
cut; some of the library sub-stations will 
have to be abandgned; when bridges and 
viaducts go to pieces they will have to be 
closed, as we will have no money to re- 
pair them; our streets will be dirtier than 
they have ever been, our alleys will be 
uncleaned; we shall not be able to dispose 
of garbage; our health inspectors will 
have to be laid off.’ 

‘‘Hardly a satisfactory state of affairs 
there! And a glance at a few recent 
events in New York (among whose sixty 
city fathers are thirteen liquor dealers, 
one Bowery music hall proprietor, one 
speculator, eight so-called ‘real estate 
dealers,’ and two members with no known 
occupation) is not particularly reassur- 
ing.”’ 

**But worse than that,’’ says this paper, 
‘from the standpoint of good murals and 
proper protection to life and property, 
has been the management of the police 
department. It has seemed as though 
the city were given over at times to the 
tender mercies of the criminal classes. It 
is needless to enumerate the shortcomings 
of police mismanagement. ... Another 
potent factor in the defeat was the party 
primaries. By admission of party leaders 


(Continued on page 298.) 
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CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. E. S. Frencu, of Helena, Mon- 
tana, is a Chief Deputy Collector of Inter- 
nal Revenue. 

Miss KATHERINE E, Conway, of Bos- 
ton, has in press a novel, entitled ‘‘Lalor’s 
Maples,’’ which is said by competent crit- 
ics to be “the sweetest love story and 
home story written in many years.’’ It 
will appear about Oct. 20. 

Mrs. E. E. Aver, of Chicago, has 
translated a rare book of early Americana, 
the memorial of Fray Alonzo de Bena- 
vides, custodian from 1622 to 1630 of the 
missions of New Mexico. Of the original 
book, published in Madrid something like 
370 years ago, only four copies are known 
to be in existence, one of which is owned 
by Mr. Ayer. The translation will soon 
be published in New York, 


Mrs. H. F. BArEr, of Spokane, Wash., 
found summer pleasure in mountain 
climbing near Puget Sound, She had the 
unusual experience of being the first 
woman, so far as known, to climb one 
mountain 4,000 feet high, near the Great 
Northern Hot Springs. It was christened 
‘Glory Peak’’ by Mrs. Baer, who had the 
courage to attempt and the strength to 
succeed in scaling the rocky heights. 

MARIE JOANNA KERSAHO, whose death 
on the Island of Croix, in France, at the 
age of 72, has been reported, had the dis- 
tinction of being the only woman sea cap- 
tain in the world. She went to sea with 
her father when twelve years old, and 
after his death she captained three more 
vessels and obtained several medals and 
money rewards for heroism on the water. 


NELLIE Brown, granddaughter of John 
Brown, the Kansas abolitionist, is a Salva- 
tion Army lass at Astoria, Ore. Her 
father, Solomon Brown, one of the famous 
border fighter’s four sons, went to Califor- 
nia after the Civil War, and subsequently 
located in Oregon. Lieutenant Nellie 
Brown, who is described as_ petite, blue- 
eyed and pretty, has been a year in the 
Salvation Army, to enter which she gave 
up @ promising musical career. 

Miss Evra J, Grirrin, who has charge 
of the reading room for the blind in the 
Congressional Library at Washington, D. 
C., is trying to establish a uew industry 
for blind girls to follow. Her idea is the 
braiding of a three or four strand braid of 
cotton or silk cord, the braid to be used 
for belts, hat bands, suspenders, etc. 
Miss Griffin hopes to persuade the Daugh- 
ters of the American Revolution to adopt 
this braid for the ‘‘Forefathers’ Bands,”’ 
‘These ladies use a heavy blue, grosgrained 
ribbon, and Miss Griffin believes that the 
braid made by her boys and girls will be 
prettier, and that the ladies will be glad 
to give their distinguished assistance, 

Mrs. Cauista R. Jonus, of Bradford, 
Vt., is the newly-elected president of the 
National Woman's Relief Corps. 
descendant from a long line of Revolu- 
tionary ancestors, who marched from 
Connecticut Downs to the relief of Boston 
in the Lexington alarm, ‘and who also 
served in the First Regiment Connecticut 
line. Her own patriotic service goes back 
to the Civil War days, then a teacher in 
one of the schools of Chicago, where sbe 


She isa 


often assisted aid societies in providing 
and distributing food and supplies. Mrs. 
Jones was an early member of the W.R.C., 
anc has filled numerous responsible offices. 
She is one of the trustees of the Bradford 
Public Library, and chairman of the book 
committee. She is president of the La- 
dies’ Congregational Church Society and 
a member of the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. 


Mrs. Mercy L. Day, of Cooper, Me., 
visited Machias a few daysago. Notwith- 
standing her advanced age, 81 years, she 
drove to with an express wagon 
loaded with butter, eggs and apples, a dis- 
tance of 23 miles, making the trip alone. 
She disposed of her load before she left 
her seat, and while her horse was eating 
visited many of the business places, doing 
shopping for herself and others. Late: 
that day she made the greater part of the 
distance of the return trip. Mrs. Day, 
who is a widow, and her daughter, Mrs. 
Olive Creamer, also a widow, do all the 
work on a farm, on which eight cows and 
other stock in proportion are kept, and do 
their own marketing. Before Mrs. Day 
started on her journey to town, on the 
occasion of her recent trip, she helped 
milk the eight cows, fed the calves and 
pigs, and did other chores. She is intelli- 
gent, smart and active, and bids fair to 
continue her labors for years to come. 


town 
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HOW SUFFRAGE WORKS IN COLORADO. 


(Continued from First Page.) 


themselves, in some of the wards the con- 
duct of them was scandalous. Men with- 
out local habitation were gathered to- 
gether and concentrated in wards to de- 
feat the probable choice of the voters for 
aldermen, and as a rule the manipulators 
succeeded.”’ 

It was these things, and others like 
them, which disgusted the representative 
women of this party, so that they refused 
to make the campaign they had made the 
previous fall, On election day it was re- 
ported that this party. desperate at immi- 
nent defeat, had gone down into the slum 
and was buying votes openly upon the 
sidewalk, But it could not avert the cat- 
astrophe. All day, in the residence dis- 
tricts, the ballots fluttered down like 
snowflakes, and when night came the 
party in power was “snowed under,” 

Perhaps you think that this paper is 
revealing an exceptionally terrible condi- 
tion of affairs in Denver. Not at all, 
ladies. The same sort of thing is going 
on in every city in the country, no matter 
what party is in power. Municipal cor- 
ruption is the danger point of the Repub- 
lic, as Bryce pointed out. We voting 
women have simply found out about these 
things, that’s all. We have learned to 
know our scoundrels, and to turn and 
pursue them’ occasionally, not with loud 
cries and sharp sticks, but with a little 
piece of white paper in our hands. Den- 
ver politics are a kindergarten, compared 
with the New York variety. We beat our 
Tammany once in a while. The same 
sort of thing is going on all about the 
non-voting woman. She simply doesn’t 
know about it, that’s all. Perhaps you 
have heard a vehement little boy, watch- 
ing @ baseball game, yell excitedly, 
“Watch dat pitcher; git onto his 
curves!’ We have been watching the 
pitcher for eight ‘years, and we are begin- 
ning to get onto his curves. 

One of the first results of woman suf- 
frage was the adoption of the kindergar- 
ten in the public school system of Denver; 
and when I say ‘‘Denver’’ in this connec- 
tion, I mean the East Denver school dis- 
trict, which is so much the largest and 
richest of the school districts of Denver 
that it is of paramount importance. A 
large association of women interested in 
educational affairs had organized and sup- 
ported a system of free kindergartens, 
which they had vainly tried to have in- 
corporated with the public schools. They 
elected one of their pumber, Mrs. John 
R. Hanna, to the school board. Then 
they suddenly became full voters, and 
presto! the kindergartens were taken over 
without more ado. 

When the High School Library of Den- 
ver was combined with the Public Library, 
the entire work of the consolidation was 
done by one member of the school board, 
Mrs. W. H. Kistler. For the past two 
years the chairman of the Building and 
Supply Committee of the Board has been 
Dr. Mary Barker Bates, and two splendid 
new school buildings have been erected 
under her sole supervision; the first school 
buildings anywhere, so far as I am aware, 
to be erected by a woman. 

Very peculiar conditions surround the 
school elections in the East Denver dis- 
trict. A year ago last spring a woman 
ran for the office of director on the East 
Denver school board, Corrupt means 
were used in the school election that year. 
Repeaters were herded at the polls, black 
and white, the lowest refuse of the popu- 
lation. The women who came out to vote 
gazed in astonishment at the array of 
toughs and hobos led in gangs to vote for 
the opponent of their candidate. This 
spring the women met, regardless of party 
lines, selected a candidate, and organized 
for her election, Republican and Demo- 
crat were forgotten, and only the woman 
citizen stood forth, triumphant in the 
power of the ballot. Prominent women 
in each party went to the political leaders 
of that party and demanded their aid for 
the woman candidate. The women car- 
ried the day, under the magnificent lead- 
ership of Mrs. A. M. Welles, and elected 
their candidate, Mrs. C. H. Morris, a most 
able woman, and that victory is a warn- 
ing finger, pointing politicians to the pos- 
sibility of an independent woman’s party 
in local affairs. In North Denver no can- 
didate was placed in the field in opposi- 
tion to the woman nominated by the North 
Side Club; and in West Denver the man 
supported by the women’s organizations 
was elected. 

Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell, our present 
State Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, bears the honor of having been the 
only person in Colorado who ever polleda 
larger vote than Mr. Bryan. She led her 
ticket last fall, running abead of even the 
residential Another example 

on-partisan action of women in school 


electors. 


trers occurred in 1895, when the county 
ntendent of Gilpin County was a 
andidate for reélection on the Populist 
ke lie was a man of high standing in 
educational circles, and the Populist 
women desired his renomination. How- 
ever, the convention turned him down. 
The Populist women had a conference 


with the Republican women. The Repub- 
lican women went into their convention 
and got the superintendent nominated. 
Che Populist convention, scared by this 
action, reconsidered its action, and in- 
@orsed the candidate, who was of course 
elected without opposition. The presence 
of women at the polling places absolutely 
enforces decency. No primary or election 
is held in a saloon. Women are always 
among the judges and clerks at the polls, 
and usually the atmosphere of the polling 
place partakes of a Sunday school quie- 
tude. 

The first legislative measure, so far as I 
am aware, in which women took an inter- 
est, was that securing an appropriation 
for the support of the State library at the 





capitol. There had never been an appro- 
priation for the support of this library, 
and Mrs. A. J. Peavey, the first woman 
who was State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, desired funds to suitably 
maintain it. A committee was appointed 
by the Woman’s Club, and the appropria- 
tion was obtained. The same winter a 
bill was passed making the father and 
mother equal and joint guardians of the 
children. Mrs. Holly, a member of the 
Legislature from Pueblo, secured the pas- 


sage of the bill raising the age of consent | 


from 16 to 18. 

The Civic Federation, a body composed 
entirely of women, was the first organized 
body in Denver to take a stand in favor of 
municipal ownership of public utilities; a 
principle which is now a burning issue in 
every municipal campaign in Denver. 

Women introduced and worked for the 
passage of the bill which removed the 
emblems from the Australian ballot in 
Colorado. This is one of the best meas- 
ures that ever passed the Legislature. No 
one votes pictures in Colorado nowadays. 
They must .at least be able to read the 
names of the parties on the ballot. And 
the next bill in this line, to the impor- 
tance of which the women are keenly 
roused, and which they will work for until 
success crowns their efforts, is a law for- 
bidding the use of carriages on election 
day. This in itself would do more to 
purify elections thag any other one thing. 
Repeating would * rendered far more 
difficult, and by natural selection the 
election would be in the hands of those 
who had sufficient interest in the result to 
walk to the polls. 

Women last winter secured the passage 
of a bill providing for compulsory humane 
education in the schools; also a bill re- 
quiring that any private charitable insti- 
tution, supported by contributions from 
the public, shall be subject to inspection 
by the board of charities and corrections. 
Last winter women secured from the Den- 
ver city council the first money ever ap- 
propriated for district libraries in that 
city. The bill creating a State Home for 
Dependent Children rose out of a paper 
presented before a club by Mrs. E. M. 
Ashley, presenting a system of placing 
out children. That institution is one of 
the most useful and valuable in the State, 
and one of those most securely fixed in 
the esteem of the people. It has placed 
thousands of infants and little children in 
homes where they have been adopted and 
loved like own children, and will be reared 
to be good citizens of the State. From 
the first it was the women’s bill, and 
there have always been four women out 
of the tive members on its board of man- 
agement. Women have been the chief 
friends of the State Industrial School for 
Girls. They were largely instrumental in 
securing the law which founded it, and in 
furnishing and starting the first building; 
and many times since they have seemed 
to be almost its only friends. 

I remember one day last winter Mrs. 
Lucy Harrington, the clerk for the State 
Board of Charities and Corrections, came 
down to the Woman’s Club towards the 
end of the legislative session. She reca- 
pitulated certain bills in which the women 
were interested, and said, ‘“‘Now, if you 
want these bills passed, you must see to 
it this week. You must not put it off 
any longer.’’ She told me afterward that 
all these bills, relating chiefly to matters 
counected with charities and corrections, 
were passed, owing to the way the women 
swarmed to the capitol and made their 
wishes known. 

Other bills in which women have taken 
special interest were the bill for the inde- 
terminate sentence, for the abolishment 
of capital punishment, for precinct option 
on the liquor question, for bills regulating 
the truck store system, and the payment 
of their men in company scrip by some of 
the large corporations of the State, and 
for an eight hour law. Some of these 
have passed and some have not: and there 


are others in which women have been 
specially interested, which [ have not 
been able to remember with sufficient 


clearness to justify my quoting them. I 
will make the general statement, how- 
ever, that all the bills in which women 
have been specially interested have been 
connected with educational or industrial 
reform, or looking toward the better ad- 
ministration of the educational, penal or 
reformatory institutions of the State. 

As to our critics who say that Colorado 
women have not done what they ought to 
with the ballot, I admit that that is true. 
We have not done what we ought to; we 


are not doing what we might. I never 
knew any one who did. No church 
ever did all it ought, or might. No indi- 


vidual ever did all he ought, or might. 
There i$ no person or institution that is 
free from criticism or blame. All human 
beings, men and women, are swayed more 
or less by selfishness, prejudice and igno- 
rance. [I do not claim that Colorado 
women have revolutionized anything in 
Colorado, excepting conditions at the 
polling places. But Ido claim that they 
have exercised the right of suffrage in a 
dignified, womanly manner, and that their 
possession of it has tended to purify poli- 
tics. I know there is more public spirit 
and enlightened interest in public affairs 
to-day in Colorado than there was eighteen 
years ago. I remember in tho 9th general 
assembly, in the winter of ’92-8, the whole 
Legislature, witli many clerks, friends and 
families, went on a junketing trip to visit 
the New Mexico legislature, using several 
days of the State’s time and money. And 
there were several lesser junketing trips, 
occupying a day each, to State institutions, 
The Legislature would not do that now-a- 
days. I remember, too, that the present 
city charter, which is the béte noir of 
Denver, when it came up for passage that 
winter, was read in sections, the different 
clerks reading three different portions at 
the same time, in the same room, the 
Senate Chamber, while the Senators 
strolled about, or went to their committee 
rooms. A charter bill would not be 


passed so ~~, or carelessly now. There 
is a healthy and growing interest in Colo- 
rado in such subjects as the initiative and 
referendum; municfpal ownership; pre- 
cinct option; an improved primary law; 
city improvement; civil service reform,and 
similar matters, which simply did not ex- 
ist eight years ago. I believe this has 
come about because these things have 
been discussed in the homes as they never 
were before. The women of Colorado are 
not yet powerful enough to deal with the 
able, practised politicians who, in every 
party, fix up deals and schemes; not in 
the conventions, but in committee-rooms, 
in hotel lobbies, and in private offices. 
But they have more influence to-day than 
they did eight years ago, and they still 
learn. 

For some unexplained reason Colorado 
seems to be regarded by many, even of 
her own citizens, as the one lone example 
of equal suffrage. It is but one in a long 
line of similar examples, in which Gréat 
Britain and her colonies have even led 
America, Sixty-four years ago no woman 
in the world could vote. In 1838 the 
widows of Kentucky, with their school 
vote, alone upheld the suffrage banner. 
To-day we have suffrage in 28 States and 
countries; municipal suffrage in 23 States 
and countries; full suffrage in seven, and 
some form of suffrage in nine others. 
With characteristic Western “hustle,” Col- 
orado has simply got onto the band wagon 
in time. When the N. E, A. met in Den- 
ver, @ newspaper woman from New Or- 
leans interviewed me. When she had 
finished, she raised her hands to heaven 
and said, ‘‘Not until the stars fall will 
Louisiana ever give suffrage to women,”’ 
Within three years Louisiana granted a 
form of suffrage to tax-paying women. 
You can ask Miss Gordon if the stars have 
fallen, 

This movement for women’s rights has 
been only part of a larger movement for 
human rights. Long, long ago, on a June 
day in 1215, King John met his rebel 
barons on the fair field of Runnymede, and 
with hatred in his heart signed the Magna 
Charta. The spirit that forced the Great 
Charter from the false king grew slowly; 
but finally it blossomed forth upon anoth- 
er shore, in the American Revolution. 
Then the Bastile fell, and Napoleon's 
soldiers sowed the seeds of ‘Liberty, 
Equality, Fraternity,’ in every country 
in Europe. Metternich and his reaction- 
ists could not stem the tide. France be- 
came a republic, Italy threw off the yoke 
of the Austrian, Bismarck welded a united 
Germany. The serf was liberated, the 
slave was freed. Class after class of new 
voters have received the suffrage. Politi- 
cal liberty has been the keynote of the 
past century. In this great movement, 
‘‘widening slowly down, from precedent 
to precedent,’’ this movement which has 
known how to 

“Take 
Occasion by the hand, and make 
The bounds of freedom wider yet,”’ 

women have not been forgotten. Bgegin- 
ning 63 years ago, is it conceivable that 
the Anglo-Saxon race, of all races the 
most practical and hardheaded, and with 
the greatest genius for governing, would 
have continued up to the present day to 
extend the ballot to women had the earlier 
examples proved disastrous? No; the 
roster of our victories is in itself the proof 
that they are well deserved. And the 
Anglo-Saxon race—a race which believes 
in democracy, which believes that the 
true way for the people to work out their 
own salvation is not through any despot- 
ism, however benevolent, but through the 
exercise of their own political powers— 
this great freedom-loving race, whether on 
this side the ocean or the other, or in the 
isles of the sea, will eventually see to it 
that men and women shall both possess 
that freedum which alone develops the 
highest capabilities of the race. 

Miss Reynolds then read the editorial 
in the September number of World's 
Work entitled, ‘‘Bad Government of Our 
Cities,’’ to show the corruption in Phila- 
delphia, New York, and Chicago. She 
then described the school election in Den- 
ver last spring, when the Republican and 
Democratic women combined and organ- 
ized, irrespective of party, and defeated a 
ring which had endeavored to corrupt the 
school election. She enumerated legisla- 
‘tive measures in which women have been 
specially interested, or of which they have 
been instrumental in securing the pas- 
sage. 

The Anna H, Shaw, of 
phia, in a short but eloquent 
drew conclusions from the arguments of 
the foregoing speakers to the effect that 
as suffrage will advance the progress of 
civilization, the ballot must be placed in 
She then spoke of 


Philadel- 
address, 


Rev. 


the hands of women. 
the grievous crime perpetrated against 
President. McKinley and this country, 
which has Startled the world. The news- 
papers, she said, are making a great out- 
cry, recommending the stopping of public 
addresses that are inflammatory, of arrest- 
ing and meting out severe punishment to 
all Anarchists, and of making all Anar- 
chists responsible for a crime committed 
anywhere in the world. She declared 
that the deeds are not the disease, but 
only the symptoms of what already ex- 
ists. What we want to do is not to treat 
‘the symptom, but the disease; and to do 
that we must get right down to the root 
of it. The best remedy to be applied is 
justice to woman, the mother of the race, 
in all relations of life, beginning with her 
emancipation in government. Free men 
born of free mothers will never be Anar- 
cbists. So long as we tolerate in the 
home the injustice of the subjection of 





woman to man and in the government the 





same condition, so long will anarchy exist 
in the world. 
FIRST EVENING SESSION. 

Although there was a large attendance 
at the afternoon session, it was greatly 
increased for the evening meeting, the 
banquet hall being filled to its utmost 
capacity. The speakers were the veteran 
advocate of woman suffrage, Miss Susan 
B. Anthony, Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt, 
the eloquent president of the Association, 
Dr. Emily Brainerd Ryder, and Mrs. Clara 
B. Colby. The latter spoke on the influ- 
ence suffrage would have on industrial 
conditions for women, giving the address 
that she had been expected to give in the 
afternoon, but was delayed in reaching 
Buffalo until evening. Dr. Ryder is a 
Boston woman, who for several years has 
been a medical missionary in India. She 
spoke on the progress of women in educa- 
tion and politics in the East, giving an in- 
teresting description of the women of In- 
dia, and telling how the women of South 
Australia were enfranchised through the 
efforts of the W. C. T. U. The women of 
West Australia had considerable difficulty 
in attaining suffrage, and the other wom- 
en of Australia are still seeking the privi- 
lege of voting. She told of the model 
women of New Zealand, who have demon- 
strated that they can take their places be- 
side their husbands intellectually, social- 
ly, and politically, and not only do not 
neglect their homes, but have ideal fam- 
ilies and homes. 

Miss Anthony spoke with the enthusi- 
asm which has always characterized her. 
She said that the first time she spoke in 
Buffalo was fifty-two years ago, when she 
came here with Miss Antoinette Brown to 
address a temperance meeting at a down- 
town hall. She spoke of the two great 
acts of justice done in this country, but 
said that they were not.done to be just to 
those that they affected. The first, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, was a mili- 
tary necessity; it was not committed as 
an act of justice, but because they could 
not crush the war without it. The en- 
franchisement of the negro was a political 
necessity because it was necessary for the 
election of Grant. The third act of justice 
that must be done is a moral necessity. 
It is the enfranchisement of 
which will result in the eradication of the 
three great vices that menace every home. 


women, 


Mrs. Catt was the last speaker of the 
evening. She gave several reasons why 
every woman should be interested in suf- 
frage for her sex. She said that the suf. 
fragists need to reach the average women 
who have nothing in particular to do, but 
at the same time are too indolent to find 
occupation for their idle hands. These 
women are either indifferent or do not 
care to understand anything about the 
suffrage movement. They need to be 
awakened to a realization of their posi- 
tion. The speaker then reviewed events 
in history showing the great opposition 
that existed to man suffrage in many 
countries before men were given the privi- 
lege of the ballot. America was the first 
to give representation by taxation, doing 
so by the Declaration of Independence. 
There were fierce struggles in England, 
Scotland, and France, before men there 
had such a privilege. The speaker set 
forth the same arguments why women 
ought to vote as were used by the men in 
their struggle, namely, that taxation with- 
out representation is tyranny, and that 
“governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed.’’ Wom- 
en in New York alone pay a tax greater 
than the entire valuation of Cuba, but 
only men, by their right to vote, have the 
privilege of disbursing those taxes. Wom- 
en form by far the larger percentage of all 
who are working for the uplift of human- 
ity, but these have no vote, while men 
who stand for vice and corruption, and 
who are, therefore, responsible for the 
obstruction of the progress of civilization, 
are enfranchised. There is no 
influence in the vote because 
power at the polls. Women’s 


woman's 
she has no 
requests 
will be granted only on condition that 
such requests please the men of the con- 
stituency, who have voted for the public 
official or who will vote for him. Women 
represent more Americanism, consequent- 
ly more patriotism than men, more average 
morality and more average intelligence. 
Many men work fourteen to 
hours a day, and have no time to improve 
their minds or even to learn what is going 
on about them. This gives the women 
too much leisure and they drift into clubs, 
where they spend their time in studying 
literature and other subjects, and are be- 
coming so well educated that if there is 
not a halt to this unequal state of affairs, 
women will become vastly better educated 
than men, a condition not pleasantly con- 
templated by the average man. There 
should be more leisure for men and more 
work for women. If men will enfranchise 
women there will be a more uniform ideal, 
a more uniform responsibility in the af- 
fairs of the country. Men will have less 
work and women will have less time for 
clubs, but will have to devote some of 


sixteen 





ee 
their time and intellect to affairs of the 
State. 
TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Prayer by Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har. 
bert, of Illinois, was followed by two 
solos, sweetly sung by Miss Mabel MeCon. 
nell, 

Mrs. Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, presi. 
dent of the National Council of Women, 
greeted the suffragists on behalf of the 
council and said: 


The council owes much to the sutfra. 
gists and recognizes that all women ought 
to pay respect to the forethought, courage 
and ability of those who have blazed the 
way which all women are treading. ]| 
women should think about the questions 
of the day, among which is woman suf. 
frage. Women - don’t think are back 
numbers. Man wants more brain in hig 
partner now, and she proceeds to develop 
it in response to the necessity. She must 
have more mind, because the work of the 
world henceforth is to be mind work. [py 
thinking there is hope. If any woman 
inquiring into suffrage really permits her 
thoughts to work along the straight ling 
of reason she is bound to arrive at the 
station of suffrage. 

Greetings were given by Mrs. Nellie 
Whitcomb of Maine, president of the Na. 
tional Free Baptist Women’s Missionary 
Society; Mrs. Elizabeth B. Grannis, of 
New York, president of the National 
Christian League for the Promotion of 
Social Purity; Mrs. I, C. Menchester, of 
Rhode Island, of the National Association 
of Loyal Women of American Liberty; 
Mrs. Kate Warren Barrett, of the National 
Society of the Florence Crittenden Mis- 
sion; Mrs. Della P. Glasser of Iowa, of 
the Order of Rathbone Sisters of the 
World, and Miss Ella J. Keating, superin- 
tendent of the Erie County Hospital and 
president of the American Federation of 
Nurses. A letter was read in which 
greetings from the National Council of 
Jewish Women were sent by the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hannah J, Solomon, and a tel- 
egram in which Mrs, Lilian M. Hollister, 
supreme commander of the Ladies of the 
Maccabees of the World, extended greet- 
ings. 

Mrs. Catt expressed satisfaction in re- 
ceiving greetings from so many organiza- 
tions of women and interpreted it as an 
indication of a new spirit of tolerance, 
progress and liberality of American wom- 
en. The women’s societies formerly were 
afraid to come in contact with the suffra- 
gists, lest some harm should come to the 
women of the country. 

Miss Laura Clay of Kentucky said, in 
part: 

The dualism of the race, which makes 
the masculine and feminine halves equal 
factors in heredity, is not the only inter- 
dependence which unites menand women. 
Sex is a limitation which diversities, while 
at the same .time it unites them; fo 
though Nature has given to each the ele- 
ments of all human qualities, she has 
given them in such proportion that the 
two halves are not similar units, but each 
is the complement of the other. The 
qualities of each are so accurately bal- 
anced that only together they make a 
whole humanity; as in the musical scale 
there is a wide middle register which the 
male and female voice sound with equal 
ease, though in different tones, but run- 
ning on one side into the bass, which 
grows more difficult and finally impossi- 
ble to the female voice, and on the other 
into the treble growing more difficult and 
finally impossible to the male voice, but 
both necessary for musical completeness. 

Thus men and women are halves of a 
dyal nature and also counterparts of each 
other. Human society at all historical 
periods and under all its varied forms is a 
resultant of the exactly balanced mascu- 
line and feminine forces; and, therefore, 
every social system, whether it be good or 
bad, has at least this element of justice in 
it--that it is equally suitable to the re- 
quirements of both sexes, because the 
masculine and feminine forces being equal 
could not settle into equilibrium until this 
result was attained, 

Nor can a social system continue longer 
than it suits the conditions of its two fac- 
tors. For there is such absolute adjust- 
ment between the individualities of the 
two sexes that a variation in either is fol- 
lowed with Mfallible accuracy by a com 
mensurate variation in the other. Weare 
told of Culver, the great naturalist, that 
from a single fossil bone he could recon- 
struct the whole anatomy of an extinct 
animal. So from the women of a race a 
sufhcient intelligence could depict what 
the men would be: or from the men what 
the women would be. 

The sexes are reflections of each other, 
from contemplation of which each may 
gain in some points a juster self-judgment 
than even by self-examination, as a man 
may look at his own face in a mirror and 
learn the aspect of features he would 
not otherwise know. 

Since they are counterparts, there should 
be a broader sympathy, a nobler pride, a 
deeper self-respect in each than can be 
reached by either considering itself sepa- 
rately; for each may know that it pos- 
sesses the complement of the qualities it 
observes in the other. 

In the late Spanish-American War the 
Spaniards were so impressed by what they 
saw of the American women in the circum- 
stances in which the war placed them that 
they said: “If 1,000,000 of the Spanish 
men could marry such women, in 25 years 
Spain would resume her place of political 
importance in Europe.’’ Probably very 
true. It was easier for their self-esteem 
to admit the superiority of American 
women than that of American men; but 
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it would have been equally true had they 
said: “If 1,000,000 of Spanish women 
could marry American men, in @ genera- 
tion Spain could resume her place in 
Europe.” 

It matters not which half of the race is 
taken, the other half is its counterpart, 
and either half is a measure of the stand- 
ing of the race. Since there are these 
vital interdependencies between the sex- 
es, there is no room for envy and bitter- 
ness Or narrowness in judging one 
apother, but only for a noble emulation 
and mutual helpfulness, The forward 
movement of either sex is possible only 
when the other moves also, and obstacles 
to progress exist in the attitude of both 
sexes to it, not in that of one alone. So 
in this woman suffrage movement, we 
pave learned that the apathy of women to 
their own political freedom is as great an 
obstacle to our success as the unwilling- 
ness of men to grant our claims. Neither 
yet values sufficiently the principles of 
jree government to extend suffrage to 
women. 

It is of the same importance to us to 
cducate women out of their indifference 
as it is to educate men out of their unwil- 
jingness. And if it should happen that 
this education shall come to women first, 
they will never need the argument of force 
to induce men to remove the legal ob- 
stacle; for men and women cannot long 
think unlike on any subject, seeing that 
they are counterparts. 

Mrs. Ida Husted Harper, of Indianapo- 
lis, Ind., said: 


4llthe way through the hundreds of 
thousands of years, from the darkness of 
savagery, through the twilight of semi- 

vilization, into the full radiance of the 
present orderly arrangement of society, 
the ‘need of the hour’’ has been for the 
eifort and influence of men and women 
alike. Man may discover continents, slay 
his opponents and blaze a path through 
the wilderness, but he cannot make a 
home or found a community until he calls 
woman to his assistance. The permanence 
of society is impossible without both, and 
he elimination of either would result in 
disorganization and a return to chaos, 

When our forefathers took possession 
of these shores, and for several centuries 
afterward, men were needed to subdue the 
forests, to dam the streams, to make the 
roads, to build the houses, to raise the 
rops, and all the while to wage war upon 
wild beasts, the savage tribes, and 
jater upon other nations who would rob 
them of the results of their labors. 

During all these years women were 
equally needed to prepare the food, to 
spin, to weave, to sew, to manufacture 
almost every article of household use, 
every garment worn hy the family, every 
dish upon the table. No day ever saw the 
end or their physical toil, and when the 
wars came they added the men’s work to 
their own, while every home was a base 
of supplies for the army. 

Even when men began to specialize 
somewhat and find time for a measure of 
intellectual life, the ceaseless grind of 
women continued. After awhile the 
struggle for existence abated sufficiently 
for the boys to be educated and prepared 
for the more complicated duties which 
were then presenting themselves, But 
there was no relaxation of the household 
service, and each girl could obtain at home 
an education sufficient for all the demands 
which would be made upon her. With 
every moment occupied in manual labor, 
with no education and no knowledge of 
outside affairs, it was inevitable that 
women should be utterly ignored in the 
founding of the Government and the 
framing of the documents for its control. 
The need of them in the Commonwealth 
was just as vital as ever, but not in this 
‘apacity. 

At last came, thick and fast, the inven- 
tion of labor-saving machinery—carrying 
the drudgery from the home to the fac- 
tory—and, behold, the emancipation of 
woman! Not more surely did the procla- 
mation of Lincoln strike the shackles ftom 
the slaves than did these industrial appli- 
ances set women free. You know the 
history of the last fifty years. They tell 
is the evolution of the human race is so 
slow that its changes can be observed 
only in vast ages, but the progress of 
women in the last half century marks a 
complete evolution within the knowledge 
of those now living. The new conditions 
are bewildering: the world looks on with 
amazement, and it is not surprising if 
many of the women themselves are in the 
position of the disobedient child to whom 
a playmate said: ‘I should think your 
mother would punish you for that.” 

“She can’t,’’ was the answer. ‘I’ve 
been sick, and I’m not well enough yet to 
be spanked, and she can’t shut me up in 
the house, because the doctor says I must 
have fresh air and exercise. Oh, Pm 
having a jolly good time.” 

Women have been, in a large measure, 
set free from the oldtime drudgery and 
repression, while a vast expanse of liberty 
and opportunity opens out before them. 
Many of them have not wholly emerged 
from the position of children or chattels, 
and cannot yet be held toa strict account- 
ability. But, as they no longer can be 
spanked or shut up in the house, some of 
them abuse their privileges. Naturally, 
many are unequal to the responsibility so 
suddenly placed upon them, and they 
bring a certain amount of discredit upon 
the whole sex. This is far less, however, 
than it is obliged to suffer from those 
others who, though fully understanding 
these obligations, yet openly repudiate 
them, and endeavor, by every possible 
means, to cripple the efforts of such wom- 
en as desire to accept them and are thor- 
oughly capable of doing so. 

The ‘need of the hour’’ for the com- 
bined efforts of the best men and women 
never was greater than at the present 
time, but it is no longer necessary that 
those of women should be confined exclu- 
sively to‘domestic concerns. Under the 
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new régime they can give all the time that 
is essential to these and still have a por- 
tion left for outside affairs; just as men 
conduct their regular business and also 
have some leisure for political, philan- 
thropic, and social matters. As women 
have become educated, travelled, well- 
read, experienced, and self-reliant, they 
have been able more and more to codéper- 
ate intelligently with men in all the vari- 
ous departments of the world’s work—in 
the churches, the schools, the clubs, all 
kinds of meetings, and, of late, in the 
management of public institutions and in 
many schemes for civic improvements. In 
all of these their assistance at first has 
been rejected, then grudgingly accepted, 
and finally sought and welcomed. The 
story is familiar to all of the gradual steps 
by which this has been accomplished, 
every separate one representing a struggle 
made by a few courageous souls. It 
seemed a long one at the time, but in re- 
trospect the accomplishments of a few 


decades appear marvellous beyond ex® 
pression. 

The one and only department from 
which women continue to be rigidly 


barred is that comprehended in the gen- 
eral term of politics, and I should like the 
sentiment of this audience as to whether 
there is one in the whole country where 
they are so much needed, ‘There 1s but a 
single entrance into this domain, and that 
is through the ballot box. So long as this 
gate is closed, it is idle to talk of woman 
intluencing political affairs or coéperating 
with man in eradicating the numerous 
evils which are undermining the very bul- 
wark of the Republic. The same opposi- 
tion which has planted its stubborn form 
in the way of every progressive step, is 
doing picket duty here—always offering 
the same objection—not that the work 
which woman desires to do will be 
harmed, but that in doing it woman her- 
self will be sacrificed. 

In vain will they look back over the 
field which has been gained to find the 
sacrifices? Where are the killed and 
wounded? You behold only a victorious 
army with flying banners, still led by the 
very veterans themselves who started the 
forward march more than fifty years ago! 
Were women ever in such magnificent 
physical condition as at the present day? 
Did they ever in all history display such 
mental power? Could a man ever before 
die with such comfortable assurance that 
the women of his family would be able to 
manage their own business affairs and not 
be fleeced out of their last dollar by some 
of those so-called ‘tnatural protectors’’? 
Was there ever another time when women 
could travel around the globe absolutely 
secure in their ability to take care of 
themselves? Cannot the woman of to-day 
give points to her grandmother on sani- 
tary housekeeping, hygienic clothing, 
healthful cookiug, and the proper care of 
children? Were women ever more beau- 
tiful, more entertaining, more suitably 
dressed, more attractive in every way than 
now? 

Where, then, is the deterioration? 
What has woman lost under the new dis- 
pensation? And what has the world not 
gained by granting her freedom and the 
opportunity to codperate with man in the 
various means for the advancement of 
civilization? 

Now, if there is any lesson to be learned 
from the experience of the past, if there 
is any logical conclusion to be drawn from 
indisputable premises, it must be that the 
participation of women will be to the ad- 
vantage of politics, and will not be detri- 
mental to women themselves. There is 
no iaw of reasoning by which we can 
make in this one case the only exception 
toarule which has held good in every 
other instance, 

Politics is paramount in the affairs of 
our country; it dominates them to a 
greater extent than all other forces com- 
bined. To put woman absolutely outside 
this sphere of intluence is to place her at 
a personal disadvantage in everything she 
undertakes, and to deprive the govern- 
ment of her assistance in its most vital 
matters. If we accept this view, then 
there can be but one answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘‘What is the need of the hour?’ It 
is that for woman's own interests she shall 
no longer be forbidden a voice in affairs 
of State, and that for the sake of our gov- 
ernment it shall no longer suffer for want 
of woman’s influence. 

Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton, of Ohio, 
told how in early days men and women 
sat apart in the church in order that men 
would think of God and the future instead 
of their wives and sweethearts, illustrat- 
ing thereby that only the welfare of men 
was considered, and it mattered not about 
the spiritual welfare of the women. 

Rev. Anna Shaw answered a number of 
questions. One was whether Emma Gold- 
man, who is accused of having incited the 





crime against President McKinley, is a 
suffragist. Miss Goldman is an anti-suf- 
fragist. Recently she attended a suffrage 
meeting in New York, and after an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Catt, Miss Goldman made a 
bitter denunciation of suffragists and 
their cause, 

Another question was when women will 
be enfranchised. This was answered 
briefly, ‘‘Just as soon as the men of Amer- 
ica find they are in danger of losing their 
liberties. At that crisis they will recog- 
nize women as their only saviors.”’ 

Another wanted to know if membership 
in a suffrage club would not tend to make 
a woman live a life of spinsterhood. Miss 
Shaw thought the question was personal 
to her and to Miss Anthony, for she knew 
of few other members of the suffrage so- 
cieties who are not married. Men are re- 
quiring intellectual companions now, 
not mere housekeepers; and suffrage 
clubs cause women to think and to learn 
much that they would not otherwise 
know. Consequently, membership would 
enhance their chances for marriage. 

In answer to how enfranchisement 
would affect women financially, Miss 
Shaw said that women have never been 
financially dependent upon their hus- 
bands, that nren seldom support their 
families. The husband who buys a barrel 
of flour does not provide as much as does 
the wife who makes the flour into food, 
because it costs more for the labor than 
for the flour. The husband and the wife 
together support themselves and the fam- 
ily. The woman in domestic life is not at 
all dependent. 

One asked, If women vote would not the 
ignorant outvote the others? Such would 
not be the case. There is a larger per 
cent. of intelligence among women than 
among men, and the ballot in the hands 
of women would vote down entirely the 
illiterate vote of both sexes. 

Another question brought out the fact 
that married women had no property 
rights in New York State before the suf- 
frage agitation. 

The enfranchisement of women would 
not make them neglect their husbands and 
children; if such was their disposition, 
women would neglect their families 
whether they were enfranchised or not. 

The of territorial expansion is 
serious. It is the greatest blow to women 
since the opening of the Civil War. It is 
sending our young men away into foreign 
countries, where the lack of civilization 
holds women in the condition that pre- 
vailed centuries ago, and when the young 
men return they have to be taught again 
to respect their mothers and the other 
women of the race. Wherever military 
rule prevails the morality and condition 
of women is much lower than where a 
civil government exists. The bad im- 
pressions obtained in foreign lands will 
greatly delay women’s enfranchisement, 
and women must labor many years to 
overcome the effects of foreign intluence. 


elfect 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

The hall was crowded. Mrs, Catt pre- 
sided. Rev. Anna Shaw having been un- 
able for lack of time answer all the 
questions propounded in the afternoon, 
continued to do so. In answer to a ques- 
tion whether the women of the twentieth 
century are to have any hand in the gov- 
ernment, she said: ‘‘Women already have 
a hand in the government; but should 
also have a head and a voice in the affairs 
of the nation. If God meant that women 
should be mothers, He also intended that 
women should have control of the condi- 
tions surrounding their children, both in 
and out of the home. The streets under 
men’s administration are unfit for chil- 
dren to enter; the bulletin boards of this 
city are so vicious as to debase and de- 
grade the children who see them. Under 
such circumstances, it is little wonder 
that the boys do not grow up to be good 
moral men. Men concede that the home 
is the only safe place for children, and it 
has been women who have made those 
homes safe; but the safest homes are 
those that are made so by the dual effort 
of both the father and the mother. It 
requires the same dual effort of men and 
women to make the streets safe and fit 
for the children. 

“What a lot of sentimental bosh 
have about the Stars and Stripes,’’ 
said, “If our country’s flag was honored 
as it should be, it would not float above 
the saloon and the other defs of vice. 
A woman from Manila, when asked if 
she had the tlag floating over her home, 
replied in the negative, giving as her rea- 
son that no reputable house in Manila 
would display the flag. Only the vicious 
dens that are protected by the United 
States military floated the Stars and 
Stripes, and they do so to indicate the 
fact that they are protected by the mili- 
tary officers of this country. Only when 
women have a head and a voice in the 
government, will the home, the factory, 
the children, the moral and material wel- 
fare of the country be protected, and not 
until then will it be possible for a republic 
to exist. 

‘Who will take care of the children 
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while women are on acampaign? Just as 
soon as women begin to vote, the candidate 
will take care of the children. Candidates 
would see that every mother was supplied 
with the best nurses that money could 
‘hire. 
women are enfranchised, the suffrage of 
women would bring about a revolution in 
the home. From the kind solicitude al- 
ways displayed among men about election 
time, when one is anxious to convert an- 
other to his own appreciation of a partic- 
ular candidate or party, woman suffrage 
will create a honeymoon which will begin 
several weeks before election, when each 
will give over his or her own soul to 
making the other happy. Their devo- 
tion to each other will be such as is only 
known during the honeymoon, and each, 
as unconsciously as do men among men, 
will expect thereby to secure the other’s 
vote.’’ In concluding, she said; ‘‘Marriage 
to-day means the union of heart and 
brains and the higher ideals of life, but 
such conditions will not exist until both 
men and women are perfectly free.”’ 

A short address was given by Miss Har- 


riet May Mills, State organizer in New | 


York, in which she said that ‘if it were 


not for the great slums of our cities, the | , 


women of this State might be politically 
free to-night.” 

Resolutions were adopted thanking the 
press of Buffalo for excellent reports, and 
Mr. Meldrum and others for the loan of 
furniture, carpets, etc., also to the ladies 
who had contributed music. Brief re- 
marks by Mrs. Catt brought the meeting 
to a close, and the National Suffrage Con- 
ference adjourned sine die. H. B. B. 











The Law of Married Women 


in Massachusetts, 


GEORGE A. O. ERNST 
of the Suffolk Bar, 


For Sale at 3 Park St., Boston. 
PRICE, $2.00, 


BY 


His humor is very marked and equally wel- 
come, admirably concise.—Springfield Republi- 
can, 


‘ 
Written in a style which will appeal to the pop- | 


ular mind.—The Green Bag. 


A brilliant and breezy little book. The subject 
is handled with a delightfully unconventional 
freedom from thé traditional solemnity of pro- 
fessional dealing with questions of law.—Boston 
Transcript. 


It is free from legal technicalities, is adapted 
to the understandivg of all intelligent people, 
and is an excellent book to have iu the library 
for ready reference.—Saturday Evening Ga- 
zette. 

There has beeen no more eflicient and conscl- 
entious investigation of the legal status of wom- 
en. The author brings to his task a careful, 
judicial temperament. All important questions 
in regard to property are made plain, and the 
book in every way meets the needs of the case.— 
Boston Journal. 

The author has rendered an immense service to 
the cause of equal rights, and to the diffusion 
of just the knowledge which is of prime impor- 
tance in the intelligent discussion of the ques- 
tion. Facts are presented in such simple, com- 
prehensible style as to be easily assimilated by 
the most superficial student.—Boston Courier. 


Its subjects are discussed in a thoroughly intel- 
ligible manner, and not without occasional 
flashes of welcome wit. It is a book that hus- 
bands, as well as wives, may study with profit.— 
Boston Beacon. 


It contains information of the utmost impor- 
tance to every woman, carefully condensed and 
classified so that any intelligent reader will be 
able to forma clear idea upon the subject. Mas- 
sachusetts women are under great and lasting 
obligations to the author.— Woman's Journal. 


A very helpful and suggestive volume.— Boston 
Budget. 


Written in a popular style, it will be found both 
interesting and instructive. Women certainly 
ought to understand the laws which affect them, 
and there can be no pleasanter way of informing 
themselves than by the use of this book.—Chris- 
tian Register. 


It is written in an interesting manner, and no 
reader will consider it dry. Those whose cause 
he has advocated, the women of Massachusetts 
and women everywhere, will rejoice in the ap- 
pearance of so able a champion.—American Law 
Review. 
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The DeMeritte School 


Prepares boys for college, the scientific 
school, and gives a liberal English course. 
The school reopens SEPT. 23, in its 
new rooms, Huntington Chambers, 32 
Huntington Avenue. 
EDWIN DeMERITTE, Principal. 
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New England. 
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} PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. 


| Woman’s Medical College of Pa, 


| 
52nd Annnal Session. Four years’ curriculum. 

Laboratory courses, Clinical Instruction and 

| Quizzes in all departments. 

| Clara Marshall, M. D., Dean,|Box 126, N. College 

Ave.and 21st St. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica 
| college in New England whose Diplomas are 
recognized by the Mass, Med. Society, 
Commenced its regular course of lectures in 
its new and thoroughly equipped building corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 
Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900 
For further information or catalogues address 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y. 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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Yellowstone 


National 
| Park. 


Competitors of the Northern Pacific 
| Railway say the name Yellowstone 
National Park is one tp conjure with, 
' thus unwittingly bearing witness to the 
wonders of that wonderful Wonderland. 
Next July the railways will make exceed- 
ingly low rates to San Francisco, as for 
| example, $5.00 from Chicago, includ- 
ing return via Portland and N. P. R. 
| Go and see for yourself, California, Ore- 
| gon, Washington, Montana, the cities of 
| Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane, Hel- 
ena, Butte, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Duluth 
and the Superiors, and last, but not least, 
| Yellowstone National Park. If 
you will send to Chas. S, Fee, St. Paul, 
| Minn., or C. E. Foster, 279 Washington 
Street, Boston, Mass., for an Epworth 
Jeague map folder, you will see the 
necessity or bnyi~g your tickets for return 
via the N. P. R., as no other line 
ear offer you all of these attractions, or 
more than a fraction thereof. We have 
the only rail line to the Park. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
he must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
collect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Apy person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office— whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Michigan Equal Suffrage Association 
will hold its Seventeenth Annual Conven- 
tion in Saginaw, Oct. 23, 24 and 25. We ex- 
pect to have with us a speaker of national 
fame. The programme will be made stirring 
by discussions of various phases of the prob- 
lems of to-day and their effect upon the 
women’s cause. It is hoped that all Michi- 
gan suffragists will do their part toward 
making this a helpful convention. 

The programme committee are Mary L. 
Doe, Frances Stewart Mosher, Rev. Florence 
Kolloch Crooker, Amanda Lukins, and May 
S. Knaggs. 

Fall particulars later. 

Emiry B. KetcuamM. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 





OHIO ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Ohio Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its annual Convention in Spring- 
field, upon invitation of the Board of Trade 
of that city. The dates will be Oct. 22 and 
25. Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Rev. 
Anna H. Shaw will be the principal speak- 
ers. Further particulars will be given in 
the JouRNAL later. 

Harriet Tayior Upton, President. 





IOWA ANNUAL MEETING. 





The thirteenth annual meeting of the Iowa 
Equal Suffrage Association will be held in 
Waterloo on Novy. 12,13 and 14, inclusive. 
The programme committee is Mrs. Belden, 
Sioux City; Mrs. Coggeshall, Des Moines; 
Rev. Stevenson and Dr. Margaret Clark of 
Waterloo. The convention programme and 
other particulars will be published later. 
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THE CAREER OF PRESIDENT McKINLEY. 


The death of President McKinley by the 
hand of an Anarchist fanatic brings to 
an abrupt termination a career of eminent 
and varied public service. It is deeply to 
be regretted that it has deprived him of 
the opportunity of carrying out humane 
ahd enlightened views of public policy, 
which might have brought good out of 
evil, and peaceful order out of military 
conflict. Above all it has prevented him 
from carrying out the programme of reci- 
procity so finely outlined by him two days 
before his death, which we hope will now 
have added weight as his dying message 
to the American people in behalf of greater 
cemmercial freedom and _ international 
comity. 

On one important question of foreign 
policy his administration has met with 
universal commendation, Its action in 
China has been singularly wise, enlight- 
ened and humane. The perpetuity of 
Chinese nationality and the ‘“topen door’’ 
are largely due to American initiative. 

President McKinley’s course as presi- 
dent must be construed by the light of his 
own theory of executive obligation. Un- 
like Mr. Cleveland, he was always an op- 
portunist. While he frankly expressed 
his own opinion, he habitually deferred to 
the will of the people as indicated by 
Congress. He opposed the war with 
Spain until he found Congress overwhelm- 
ingly in its favor; then he yielded. He 
opposed the acyuisition of the Philip- 
pines, until convinced that the people de- 
manded their retention; then he yielded. 
Ile was in favor of free trade with our 
new possessions until Congress arrayed 
tself in opposition; then he yielded. He 
lrafted a protective tariff at the behest of 

s party, but has just expressed in the 
language his own conviction 
hat it should be modified. In the inevi- 
table conflict with the monopolists of his 
ywu party, had he lived he would have 
yone as far as he could without causing 
its disruption; but no farther. 

is not commendable, if the 
president is to regard himself as a final 
authority. It will never satisfy the people 
who plant themselves upon abstract prin- 
ciples. Neither did Lincoln, who was at 
one time styled by Wendell Phillips ‘‘the 
slave-hound of Illinois.” But it is natu- 
rally the attitude of a statesman who as- 
pires to be at once the leader of a party 
and the executive head of a representative 
government. We could have wished he 
had sometimes asserted himself more 
strongly. But no one can doubt the 
clearness of his convictions, the rectitude 
of his intentions and the benevolence of 
his motives. His touching devotion to 
his wife has endeared him to every woman, 
and no president since Lincoln has carried 


strongest 


This course 





with him so warm a personal regard from 
so many of his fellow citizens of all par- 
ties and opinions. H. B. B. 


OUR NEW PRESIDENT. 





The suffragists of the United States 
may be congratulated upon the fact that 
our new president, Theodore Roosevelt, is 
a pronounced friend of woman suffrage, 
and as governor of New York showed the 
courage of his convictions by recommend- 
ing it in his inaugural message to the 
Legislature. 

It is not likely that as president Mr. 
Roosevelt will have it in his power to do 
anything directly in behalf of this reform, 
but if such opportunity should occur, we 
doubt not he would gladly do so. We 
wish he might feel able and willing to call 
attention to the fact that by the extension 
of suffrage to educated, tax-paying wom- 
en, every State north and south might 
overcome the admitted political evils of 
illiteracy, without disfranchising any 
class of citizens who now have a vested 
right to vote. There is no State wherein 
that simple act of justice might not at 
once bring into its voting constituency a 
sufficient number of intelligent, responsi- 
ble, law-abiding citizens to outnumber all 
the grossly iiliterate and irresponsible 
male citizens who now are controlled by 
corrupt political managers in the interest 
of extravagance and jobbery. 

Many have expressed the fear that 
President Roosevelt may be too belliger- 
ent in temperament to be safely intrusted 
with such vast executive responsibility. 
I do not share this apprehension. Asa 
rule there is less danger to be apprehended 
from a man of courage and convictions 
than from one of more facile and compli- 
ant quality. The burden of responsibility 
on the shoulders of a strong man only 
steadies; where on those of a weak man 
it crushes. 

While therefore we deeply lament the 
tragical event which has so suddenly 
placed our new president at the head of 
affairs, we may well congratulate our- 
selves upon his manly, independent and 
honorable antecedents. The man who as 
police commissioner of New York City 
and as governor of New York State has 
fought for honest government, and who in 
Cuba fearlessly signed the round-robin 
which overruled Secretary Alger and 
saved the lives of our soldiers, will not be 
found wanting in the higher station which 
he is now called to fill. H. B. B. 


—-e 


BRAVE DEEDS OF TWO COLORED MEN. 





In contrast to the usual cruel deprecia- 
tion of colored men which disgraces North 
and South alike, it is pleasant to find in 
the Boston Pilot of Sept. 14 a generous 
recognition of two brave deeds which 
have been done by colored men during 
the past fortnight: 


“If President McKinley recovers, as there 
is now fair prospect that he will, he will 
owe his life, under God, to the bravery of 
the stalwart Negro, John Parker, who 
overpowered Czolgosz and bore him to 
the ground before he could fire the third 
shot, which had undoubtedly been fatal. 
Parker did not stop to reflect on the num- 
ber of the men of his race—the innocent 
with the guilty—who have been done to 
death by fire and torture within the year. 
He only remembered that the President 
of the United States had freed the Negro 
slaves. Our Negro fellow-citizens are 
justly proud of Parker; and so is our com- 
mon humanity.’ 

‘‘Another brave Negro’s heroic deed in 
Boston must not be forgotten, although 
he has done his best for its oblivion by 
refusing his name or residence. A tene- 
ment on Northampton Street took fire on 
the evening of Labor Day. After the 
alarm had been given and the residents of 
the lower floors had escaped safely, some 
body remembered that there was a baby 
alone in the upper tenement. The mother 
had locked it in and left it while she went 
on an errand. Women screamed at the 
thought of the poor child’s certain fate, 
but a Negro, learning the cause of the out- 
cry, forced his way through the blazing 
building, up the narrow stairs, obscured 
by smoke, till he reached the chamber. 
He burst in the door, lifted the screaming 
child from its crib, and protecting its lit- 
tle face against his breast, bore it un- 
scathed to the street. Then he silently 
placed it in the arms of a woman standing 
near, and tore himself away from the 
cheering crowd. The happy and grateful 
mother of the child has not been able to 
trace the modest hero.”’ 


-_--- 


WOMAN VOTERS PROPOSED IN SWISS 
CHURCHES. 


The question that has aroused the wid- 
est interest in Geneva and surrounding 
districts is that of women voting in church 
affairs, which of course has never been 
allowed in State churches, and which even 
the free churches have forbidden. A rad- 
ical innovation in this regard is now pro- 
posed by the Conservative Association, 
although some of this class, notably Pas- 
tor Chaponniére, the editor of the organ 
of the movement, the Semaine Religieuse, 
wants the suffrage rights of women re- 
stricted to the election of pastors. It is 
noteworthy that the “‘left,’’ or radical ele- 





ment in the Church, is opposed to the 
change, their organ, the Progres Religieuz, 
opposing it on the ground that the Church 
is under the jurisdiction of the State, and 


that in State affairs women have no right 


to the privilege. In reality the reason for 
opposition is the well-known fact that the 
women contingent of French Protestant- 
ism is conservative and evangelical to the 
core, and would add great strength to the 
positive side. Heretofore the radicals 
have been able to control Church affairs 
entirely in Geneva and in the Canton, and 
this supremacy would be endangered, and 
probably lost. 


> oe 


KANSAS LIBRARIAN ASSURES BELGIUM. 

Mrs. Annie L. Diggs, State Librarian of 
Kansas, has replied to the questions of 
Dr. Fernand Dechamps, for use in his offi- 
cial report to the Belgian government con- 
cerning woman’s use of the municipal 
ballot in Kansas, as follows; 


Question—Has female suffrage any ill 
effects upon domestic life? 

Answer—I have never known anything 
detrimental to result from woman’s use of 
the ballot. On the conttary, I have 
known instances of homes becoming more 
harmonious and more satisfactory when 
the wives became intelligent and sympa- 
thetic companions of their husbands, 
sharing their interests in public questions. 
One of man’s chief reproaches against wo- 
man has been her petty exactions and her 
narrow view of life. The enlarged scope 
of vision which study and interest fn large 
questions bring to women corrects these 
faults, and the American man shows in- 
creasing respect and deeper devotion to a 
wife who is his intelligent companion. 


Q.—Are quarrels ever caused in families 
by female suffrage? 

A.—I have never known 
quarrels arising in families 
cause, 


or heard of 
from that 


Q.—Are there any cases of pressure put 
by the husband upon the wife to induce 
her to vote in one direction or another? 


A—I have never known or heard of 
any husband attempting to coerce or 


rudely influence his wife in the matter of 
voting. 


().—Does not the education of the chil- 
dren suffer from the political activity of 
the mother? 

A.—No. On the contrary, one of the 
chief interests of women voters relates to 
improvement in educational affairs. 


Q.—Do female electors neglect their 
domestic duties? 

A.—There may have been instances of 
that sort, but I have never known or 
heard of any. 


Q.—Do women belong to political clubs? 
If so, is not such membership prejudicial 
to domestic life? 

A.—There have been political clubs of a 
temporary nature existing during a few 
weeks or months of a campaign. I have 
never known the homes to suffer there- 
from. 


Q.—What is the nature of such clubs? 

A.—To study the pending political 
questions, and to aid in the election of 
such officials as would carry out the pur- 
poses and principles in which the mem- 
bers believe. 


Q.—What part do women take in the 
electoral campaigns, and do they attend 
and speak at meetings? 

A.—A very few women speak in public 
in behalf of the questions in which they 
are deeply interested. A very large num- 
ber of women attend political meetings: 
especial appeals are made by men to 
women to lend their presence on such oc- 
casions. An American woman devoid of 
interest in large questions which relate to 
the welfare of the nation would be deemed 
lacking not only in patriotism but in a 
high order of intellectual development. 

().,—Does such interference (in politics) 
cause protests on the part of their hus- 
bands? 

A.—The very few American women 
who, either by natural gifts or by cultiva- 
tion, speak with power and intluence, re- 
ceive the most generous approval from 
their husbands, who are greatly gratified 
and unselfishly delighted by the distinc- 
tion of their wives. 

Q.—Are there not dissensions in the 
household in order to make the children 
vote in one direction or another; for in- 
stance, when the wives are not of the 
same political opinions as their husbands? 
Do married women generally act in har- 
mony with their husbands in politics or 
the reverse? 

A.—As a rule, the political views of 
husband and wife are identical. I have, 
however, known of several instances 
where women desired to vote against the 
candidates whom their husbands favored; 
but I have never known of a man so ill- 
natured or so tyrannical as to attempt to 
interfere with the conscientious desire of 
his wife to vote her preference. 





Q.—Do women have their names en- 
rolled on the registers or electoral lists? 

A.—Yes; there is no distinction be- 
tween men and women voters as to regis- 
tration. 


Q.—In about what proportion do wom- 
en vote? 

A.—The proportion of women voters 
varies at different elections, even in the 
same municipalities. The chief interest 
of women in politics centres upon those 
questions which bear directly upon the 
welfare and education of children, upon 
the environment of their homes, upon 
sanitation, public health, and general 
civic welfare. Whenever any matter 
along these lines is uppermost in the elec- 
tion, the women’s vote ranges anywhere 
from two-thirds to an equal number with 
the men’s vote. In some instances, in 
the smaller towns of Kansas, the women’s 
vote has exceeded that of the men, A 
few women are hostile to wuman’s en- 
franchisement; a considerable number of 
women are indifferent; it would be quite 
remarkable were this otherwise, inas- 
much as tradition and inherited prejudice 
are arrayed against woman’s participation 
in government. The false notion that en- 
franchisement involves something preju- 
dicial to womanly refinement, although 
rapidly dying out, is not wholly outgrown 
in Kansas. Indifference to the franchise 
is prevalent among men; quite a percent- 
age of the men’s vote must be strongly 
appealed to in each campaign in order to 
awaken interest. 


Q —What class of women vote in the 
greatest number—married women, unmar- 
ried women, or widows? 

A.—Doubtless the married women’s 
vote predominates, inasmuch as it is sel- 
dom that any but the most thoughtful 
and earnest women are interested in civic 
welfare and its relation to domestic life. 
There are, however, a large number of 
the bright, earnest, educated, young girls 
of Kansas who exercise the right of fran- 
chise. 

Q.—Are women open to political cor- 
ruption? 

A.—Kansas women have the municipal 
ballot only. Inthe more than dozen years 
of their voting I have heard of but one 
allegation of corruption. The charge was 
made against a prominent lady that she 
collected money and used it to hire car- 
riages to convey women voters to the 
polls—her zeal for the success of her 
party being great. Even this instance is 
denied by the lady and her friends, and 
remains unproven by the enemies of wo- 
man suffrage who made it. 

Q.—Are women more or less open to 
corruption than men? 

A.—I prefer to refer this question to 
some man to answer. 

Q.—Do women take advantage of their 
right of voting to obtain judicial reforms 
with reference to domestic life; for in- 
stance, with reference to their position as 
regards their husbands, the disposal of 
their property, and the guardianship of 
their children, etc.; or else from the crim- 
inal point of view, with regard to the 
punishment of the husband in cases of 
adultery or infidelity, etc.? As to these 
points, is there any difference between 
the States where female suffrage exists 
and other States? 

A.—In Kansas the laws relating to 
property and other rights of married 
women are very nearly perfect. In States 
where the laws are unjust toward women 
they do seek to remedy them by legisla- 
tion. 

Q.—What kind of women are the most 
numerous at the polls, the women of the 
middle class or of the working class? 
Why is this? 

A.—Our ‘‘classes’’ are not sharply de- 
fined in Kansas. We have no ‘‘idlers’’ or 
leisure class. The women of high char- 
acter, of larger means, and of good social 
standing do not hold aloof, in matters of 
civic and domestic welfare, from women 
less fortunately circumstanced. 

().—Is there not a_ tendency 
women to form a ‘feminine party’’ 
out distinction of class? 

A.—No. 

Q.—Do women, because they belong to 
a particular political party, vote without 
having regard to the personal qualities of 
the candidate? 

A.—In this respect women are some- 
what less bound by the traditions of their 
party inheritance than men. The char- 
acter of candidates and the questions at 
issue outweigh party fealty 

Q.— What personal qualities of the can- 
didate would they be influenced by, viz.: 
talent, character, incorruptibility, or re- 
ligion? 

A.—Candidates must possess, or pretend 
to, good character, integrity, and ability 
in order to command the women’s vote. 
Religion, or rather sectarianism, does not 
figure in Kansas. 

Q.—Are certain sects more favorable 
than others to the political emancipation 
of women? 

A.—Religious sectarianism figures more 


among 
with- 








largely in other States than in Kansas. 
The Roman Catholic clergy in some sec. 
tions of the United States oppose woman's 
enfranchisement. For the most part, in 
Kansas, there is no attempt at tyrannical 
surveillance on the part of the priests. 
who are admirable citizens, and though 
they might oppose woman suffrage, they 
willingly withdraw their objections as 
soon as they discover that a woman who 
is an intelligent citizen is no less, but 
rather more, a devoted home-keeper. 

Q.—What is women’s attitude with re. 
gard to labor questions? 

A.—Women are sympathetic and desir. 
ous of remedying conditions which bear 
unjustly upon all classes of toilers. 

Q.—Do they agitate for the suppression 
of the liquor traffic and of gambling sa- 
loons? 

A.—Yes; women as well as men in 
Kansas are active in their endeavors to 
exterminate the evils of intemperance and 
other forms of vice. 

Q.—Have they succeeded in these aims? 

A.—Doubtless conditions are better by 
reason of these efforts. Many men with 
the full ballot have been laboring ever 
since Kansas became a State to abolish 
the liquor traffic; many women with a 
partial ballot in their hands for a few 
years could hardly achieve full success 
where men have fallen short. 

Q.—Do women let themselves be carried 
too far? 

A.—The answer to this question de- 
pends upon the point of view; if, by ‘to: 
far’’ is meant the ‘‘hatchet’’ remedy, it 
must be said that Mrs. Nation has more 
devoted followers among men than among 
women. The men of Kansas enacted the 
prohibitory law; women have merely 
been acquiescing in men’s legislation and 
endeavoring to aid them in its enforce- 
ment. 

Q.—Is the state of things better in the 
States where female suffrage exists than 
in the other States? 

A.—Woman suffrage is too recent in 
any of our States to warrant a dogmati 
or extreme statement as to the relative 
status of the suffrage and non-suffrage 
States; still I believe the citizens of Colo- 
rado, where women have full suffrage 
would be willing to compare notes on 
election day in their Capital city with the 

pital city of Kentucky, a State where 
women have no morsel of a vote, In 
Denver, elections are conducted with or- 
der and dignity; ladies and gentlemen 
may go the polls with as little inconven- 
ience or offence to refined sensibilities as 
they may attend church on Sunday; in 
Frankfort, wild scenes of disorder often 
prevail on election day; but, if it be true 
that responsibility educates, and if it be 
true that individual intelligence raises the 
level of social and civic life, then it must 
be true that the States where women 
have the solemn responsibility and hig] 
privilege of the American ballot, and are 
thereby educated, developed, dignified, 
and ennobled,—these States must outrank 
their laggard sister States who have not 
risen to the full stature of American 
Statehood. 

Q.—At election times have women an 
especial organ in the press? 

A.—Women make common cause with 
men for good citizenship, for cleaner cit- 
ies, for better schools, and neither have 
nor need special publications. 

Q.—What is the attitude of women at 
the presidential elections? 

A.—American women are generally and 
keenly interested in presidential elections. 
The bias of party is a tradition and an in- 
heritance which they hold in common 
with, though not to so great a degree as 
American men. Republican women be- 
lieve that the success of that party in- 
sures better government and juster condi- 
tions. Only a small percentage of Repub- 
lican women are students of political 
issues. The Women’s Republican League 
made a specialty of devotion to the ques- 
tion of the protective tariff, believing that 
the American laborer is benefited there- 
by. The Populist women are thorough 
students of the issues of that party. The 
phenomenal interest of women in Popu- 
lism arose from the fact that all its issues 
bore directly upon the conditions of do- 
mesticity. The economics of Populism are 
the economics of home, of education, of 
the young, and of opportunity for employ- 
ment of the rising generation. 





AN OHIO CONGRESSMAN FOR WOMAN 
SUFFRAGE. 

Hon. James A. Norton, who begins his 
third term as Congressman from Ohio next 
December, at a social gathering of ‘‘Rath- 
bone Sisters,’’ Tiffin Temple, Tiffin, Ohio, 
on May 20, unequivocally announced him- 
self an advocate of woman suffrage. He 
said: 

The intelligence of woman, her progress 
as a member of society, the part she plays 
in earning her own living, and frequently 
in contributing to the support of an invalid 
husband, are only a few of the reasons 
why she should have just one more priv- 
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ilege accorded to her—that of helping to 
make the laws she lives under, of helping 
to elect the officers and to be one of the 
officers who execute the laws. 

The woman who is responsible for my 
existence as a man, who nursed me in my 
infancy, who moulded my youthful mind 
and character, who gave me the rudiments 
of education, who is good enough to be 
my lifelong companion and other self, 
whose influence in the home and in soci- 
ety makes me what I am—I think she is 
good enough to go with me to the election 
booth, and I know ahe can be trusted to 
vote right. 





LILIAN WHITING IN COLORADO. 
GREELEY, Cou., Sept. 8, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

It would hardly seem possible for any 
person of ordinary intelligence to visit 
Colorado without becoming convinced of 
the value of woman suffrage to society 
and to the State. However one’s previous 
convictions might have differed from this 
conclusion, it is one that must almost in- 
evitably be forced upon the ordinarily in- 
telligent perception, when brought face to 
face with the great object-lesson of its 
working demonstration. For myself, I 
required no conversion, it is true; but my 
belief is no longer faith alone, but sight 
as well, Even the enthusiastic advocate 
of the political enfranchisement of women 
is aroused to new energy in the vistas of 
larger life and finer social results that re- 
veal themselves as the result of this higher 
step in progress in the Centennial State. 

The fact that women are voters changes 
the entire structure of society to a degree 
that is surprising, even to those who have 
theoretically believed in this same result. 
It is all we had believed, and even more 
so. Whatever special interest women 
have at heart, whether the building of a 
club house, the extension and higher de- 
velopment of the schools, or the improve- 
ment of any municipal matter, their effort 
is perforce taken seriously, and not re- 
garded as a matter of amusement. The 
result is that the woman takes her place 
in the affairs of life as a rational and re- 
sponsible human being; and that social 
matters and conversational interchange 
are infinitely more interesting and signifi- 
cant. 

One of the most able and brilliant po- 
litical writers in Colorado is a woman-- 
Mrs. “Ellis Meredith.’ The name is 
partly real, partly a literary nom-de- 
plume, and which is the one and the other 
need not be chronicled here. The name 
of “Ellis Meredith” has flown widely on 
the wings of fame as the author of one of 
the most successful novels of the summer, 
‘“‘The Master-Knot of Fate,’’ which Little 
& Brown of Boston brought out, and 
which has made an unusual impression on 
literature. ‘‘The Master-Knot”’ is an im- 
aginative romance, whose scene is laid on 
one of the peaks of the Rocky Mountains. 
It presupposes an extraordinary if not an 
impossible situation, and on this builds 
up a story, brilliant, thoughtful, tantaliz- 
ing in its under-current of suggestive in- 
terest, and altogether unique. 

In her political writing on a leading 
Denver journal, Mrs. Meredith wields a 
trenchant pen. Of late she has written a 
series of papers on the leading public 
men of Colorado —Senators Teller and 
Patterson, ex-Governor Alva Adams, and 
others, and very racy the articles are. 
Hon. Alva Adams is one of the interesting 
men of Colorado. In the Legislature at 
26, nominated but defeatedfor Governor 
when 34, and nominated again and elect- 
ed when 36; succeeding himself, if I mis- 
take not, for a second term, he has been 
one of the important factors in the devel- 
opment of Colorado. At one time it 
seems that the Governor in his official 
capacity was called on to welcome a fed- 
eration of women’s clubs, at which, un- 
known to him, suffrage was to be a pro- 
hibited theme. Supposing that it was the 
one cause the ladies had at heart, the 
Governor grew eloquent over it, and Ellis 
Meredith thus describes the scene: 

But the Governor didn’t know that, and 
for ten minutes he gave those franchise- 
frightened females the most eloquent lit- 
tle treatise on the subject that any of 
them had ever heard. Instead of apolo- 
gizing, and temporizing, and shilly-shally- 
ing around, first on one foot and then on 
the other, and trying to get out of dis- 
cussing the matter, like about half their 
foolish female hostesses, the Governor 
openly gloried in the freedom of his State 
and the fact that feminine ballots had 
helped to elect him. And the women, 
hundreds of them, who are, or would be, 
glad and proud to be voters, did the Cap- 
tain Cuttle act, and made a note right 
then and there to be on hand when Alva 
might want to be elected to something-or- 
other. If that had been the electoral col- 
lege of this government, he could have 
been President just as easy as turning 
over your hand. This is a straw, but it 
shows the blowing of the wind. 

It is perfectly safe to say that the two 
candidates who stand highest in the favor 
of the women of the Democratic party 
and the independent vote are Adams and 
Patterson. Adams has a much stronger 
following among Republican women than 
Patterson, but perhaps Patterson rather 
more than makes this up by the allegi- 
ance of the independent voters, a class 





that has always been largely composed of | 


women, and in which they seem more and 
more inclined to take their places. A 
very prominent Republican lady said, a 
short time ago: ‘‘There is one Democrat 
for whom ever so many Republican wom- 
en would vote. Now, why can’t we com- 
bine on Alva Adams?”’ 

A leading statesman of Colorado said to 
me: “I note that you quote from Ellis 
Meredith; and are sure to be right in do- 
ing that, especially when she writes of 
Colorado people and topics.”’ 

This town of Greeley, from which I 
write, is one of the centres of especial in- 
terest in the State, and of this more in 
my next, LILIAN WHITING. 





EDUCATE MEN FOR FATHERHOOD. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

I have just been reading in the Common- 
er, taken from Harper’s Weekly, a sum- 
ming up of what G. Stanley Hall said 
some weeks ago, about the education of 
women, and for the nine hundred and 
ninety-ninth time I grow indignant over 
two facts, The first is that men of all 
sorts think they can tell women what they 
ought to do, and the second is that they 
are so eager to have women “‘educated for 
motherhood,’’ and so indifferent as to 
whether men are educated for father- 
hood, 

If G, Stanley Hall is correctly reported, 
he says: 

It looks as if the colleges were training 
for independence and support and celibacy 
—motherhood to take care of itself. 

This is the identical charge Herbert 
Spencer made against our educational 
system many years ago, but he did not 
confine his indictment to the education of 
women. His broader mind took in parent- 
hood, not simply motherhood, From the 
way some educators talk, one would sup- 
pose that either fatherhood was an insig- 
nificant affair not worth mentioning, or 
that men were by nature endowed with all 
the wisdom and grace necessary to make 
them good fathers, while women have 
been so slighted by nature that unless 
men take them in hand and ‘educate 
chiefly for motherhood”? the world will 
come to an end. 

I dreadfully want to use a popular slang 
phrase right here, it seems so pat, but for 
fear it will jar your nice sense of propriety 
I forbear. 

But I do feel that something ought to 
be done to arouse men to their need of 
education for fatherhood. Women have 
had a pretty lonesome time playing the 
parent’s part with so little assistance. It 
is time for a change. Let us haye ‘‘our 
men”’ educated for fatherhood. 

CELIA B. WHITEHEAD. 
Denver, Col.. Sept. 13, 1907. 





-_-- 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Helen Bradford Thompson, who 
attracted the attention of psychologists 
by her research work in experimental 
psychology, while she was a student at 
the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed instructor in the science at Mt. 
Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass., 
and will begin her work with the opening 
of the fall season. Miss Thompson re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philosophy 
a year ago at the University. The work 
which excited such wide interest was a 
study comparison of the mental charac- 
teristics of men and women, to investi- 
gate the truth of the assertion that women 
are mentally inferior to men. She selected 
about fifty students of the university, men 
and women, and gave certain tests of the 
different senses, making accurate nota- 
tions of the results. Prof. James R. An- 
gell and other members of the faculty 
were so impressed with the value of the 
experiment that they secured for Miss 
Thompson a travelling fellowship which 
enabled her to spend the last year in Ger- 
many, where she continued her researches. 





Another graduate of the University of 
Chicago, Miss Charlotte Cipriani, has re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of letters from 
the University of Paris. This is the first 
doctor’s degree ever conferred upon a 
woman by that university. After Miss 
Cipriani had presented her thesis on ‘A 
Study of Certain Proper Names of Ger- 
man Origin’? in the French and Italian 
languages, the judges, with one accord, 
voted her worthy of the honor. Miss 
Cipriani is of Italian parentage, and was 
graduated from the University of Chicago 
two years ago. 

Miss May Esther Carter, a graduate of 
the Ohio Wesleyan University, and for 
several years lady principal of the West 
Virginia Conference Seminary, has been 
elected principal of the Woman’s College 
at Jacksonville, Ill. She isa lady of ripe 
scholarship, of high ideals, of refined and 
charming personality, and she has been 
very successful in her work. 

There are four daughters of China in 
‘Iowa colleges, viz.: Mabel Sia at Morn- 





ingside College, Sioux City; Ruby Sia, 
her cousin, at Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon; and May Hu and Bessie Ding at 
Simpson. 

The new president of New Orleans Uni- 
versity, Rev. F. H. Knight, and his wife 
are both graduates of Boston University. 
Both are eminently qualified for their new 
field. They will be greatly missed by St. 
John’s Church, South Boston, where Mr. 
Knight has been pastor for some time, 
and by a multitude of devoted friends in 
New England. New Orleans University 
is one of the most liberally endowed 
schools of the Freedman’s Aid and South- 
ern Education Society, and it offers a 
large field of influence in educational 
work. In addition to the college build- 
ings on the leading avenue of New Or- 
leans, there are also the Medical Schvol 
and the Flint Nurse Training and Hospital 
Institution. The Industrial plant is at 
Baldwin. 

This year’s freshman class at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y., numbers 100 
members — sixty-five young men and 
thirty-five young women. Last year 
there were only sixteen Jadies attending 
the institution. 

Miss Blanche Zehring, Ph. D., of Yale, 
is instructor in the New Testament study 
at the Methodist Deaconess school at 
Washington, D. C. F. M. A, 
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IN MEMORIAM. 





DAVID L. WALL, 
of Hutchinson, Kan., husband of our long- 
time friend and co-worker, Henrietta 
Briggs Wall, died a few days ago. His 
funeral took place on the 1lth inst. He 
believed in equal opportunities for wom- 
en and carried out his principles, his wife 
being his business partner in the carpet 
house of Wall & Wall. He was a true 
friend and helper of the suffrage work. 
Mrs. Wall has been for many years our 
correspondent and subscriber. She will 
have the sympathy of her many friends in 
her bereavement. 

Mr. Wall was born in Sharon, O., in 
1847, married Henrietta Briggs in 1867, 
and mhoved to Kansas in 1885. He lived a 
life above reproach. As the sun was 
sinking behind the western hills he en- 
tered the future life with serene confi- 
dence that all was well. The universal 
expression of sorrow in his city testified 


to his worth. H. B. B. 
— 


MRS. SARAH B, SMITH, 


widow of the late Capt. Francis A. Smith, 
died at her late residence in Beverly, 
Sept. 8, at the age of 85 years, 2 months, 
Mrs. Smith was a native of Marblehead. 
She possessed sterling qualities of mind 
and heart. The cause we hold dear has 
lost an able advocate. Her sense of 
justice made her an earnest suffragist. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 











Little Folks is an excellent magazine 
for children, all the better from the fact 
that Mrs. Pratt, its editor, never publish- 
es stories of war and battle or illustra- 
tions of such scenes. 

The article on ‘‘The Legal Profession 
for Women,’’ contributed by Mrs. Catha- 
rine Waugh McCulloch to the Woman’s 
JoURNAL of Sept. 7, was reprinted in full 
in the Springfield, Mass., Daily Republican 
of Sept. 16. 


The Ladies’ Auxiliary of the National 
Association of Stationary Engineers, 
which met recently in Rochester, N. Y., 
was addressed by Miss Susan B. Anthony, 
who after speaking of the benefit of or- 
ganization for women, showed that the 
possession of the ballot would help in car- 
rying on every good work. 

That the hand of a black man should 
have been one the first to bear the assas- 
sin down, so preventing the firing of a 
third and fourth bullet, — which would, 
without doubt, have resulted in immedi- 
ate death,—has much suggestiveness to 
us. The two races, white and black, are 
one in loyalty and honor and in defense of 
the government and its head.— Western 
Christian Advocate. 


“One need not go to the far-off islands 
of the sea to find heathendom,”’ says the 
Rev. Dr. Thomas McCarthy, a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman from the Adirondacks. 
‘Hundreds of men treat their wives like 
slaves, and even trade them off; and a so- 
ciety has just been formed for the protec- 
tion of wives and children in the Adiron- 
dacks in the State of New York.”’ 


Every Saturday when in Washington, 
President McKinley went or sent to the 
White House conservatory and had picked 
a large bunch of flowers, which were car- 
ried to the Louise Home with his compli- 
ments. They were intended for Mrs. 
Semple, daughter of President Tyler, who 
is an inmate of the asylum. For many 
years Mrs. Semple was a well-known fig- 





ure n Capitol society. Once, when she 
was singled out for special honor at a dip- 
lomatic reception, she was asked whether 
she did not regard the occurrence .as un- 
usual, ‘Not at all,’’ replied the old lady. 
“Once a daughter of the White House, 
always a daughter of the White House.” 
— Philadelphia Record. 


‘Justice to the Woman,”’ is an appeal 
to man’s better nature in behalf of a seri- 
ous wrong done the weaker sister by our 
modern civilization, in a story by Mrs. 
Bernie Babcock. The subject is a difficult 
one, requiring all a woman's tact and del- 
icacy for its treatment, but the need for 
just such a message as Mrs. Babcock has 
to tell should override every other consid- 
eration. A. C. McClurg & Co. announce 
the book among their publications for the 
autumn, 

The first Turkish woman who has visit- 
ed Europe with the object of exposing 
the unhappy condition of her country- 
women is the Princess Hairie Ben-Ayad, 
who is now in London with her husband, 
Ali Notiri Bey, lately Consul-General of 
Turkey in Rotterdam. The princess is 
well educated and accomplished, and ex- 
pects to give a course of lectures on social 
conditions in Turkey, by which to arouse 
sentiment against the existing state of 
affairs. Her husband is well known as a 
leader of the Turkish Legitimist party, 
which is working for the release of Murad 
V. from prison, where his brother, the 
reigning Sultan, placed him on the plea of 
insanity. It is said in political circles 
that the accession of Murad to the throne 
would introduce a progressive policy into 
Turkish governmental affairs. The prin 
cess, who is deeply interested in these 
plans, is the daughter of the late Mah- 
moud Pacha Ben-Ayad, of Tunis, a friend 
of Napoleon III. and prominent during 
his reign in Paris society. 

It is fortunate in a special sense for the 
country that the last public address of 
President McKinley contained so pacific, 
so enlightened, so true an utterance as 
this: 

Let us ever remember that our interest 
is concord, not conflict, and that our real 
eminence rests on the victories of peace, 
not those of war. 

The circumstances under which that 
was said must render it impressive, par- 
ticularly to the members of Mr. McKin- 
ley’s own party, and to the political 
school that tends to glorify arms or to 
apologize for war as a necessary agency of 
statesmanship. Mr. McKinley himself" 
led the country in two wars, and is 
likely to be regarded in history as, more 
than any other man, the founder of Amer- 
ican imperialism, yet his inmost convic- 
tion, we must believe, was expressed in 
that noble and beautiful passage spoken 
at Buffalo the day before his assassina- 
tion.—Springfield Republican. 








. HOTELS. 


BOSTON 


Young's Hotel, 


COURT STREET. 


Parker House, 


SCHOOL STREET. 


Hotel Touraine, 


BOYLSTON AND TREMONT STS., 
BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


J. R. WHIPPLE & CO, PROPS. 
Farnished House to Rent for the summer. 
Very attractive. Ten miles southwest of Beacon 
Hill; eleven large rooms, modern improvements, 
very large wide piazzas frontand side; grove; 80 
feet above Charles River; two minutes from 
electric cars, seven minutes from steam cars, one 
mile to Dedham Polo. P.O. Box 1725, Boston. 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station, 











Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locations, and the coolest hotel in the summer. 





AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


To Real Estate Owners, 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
harge of property, to collect rents, and see that 





. M. at the o the Woman’s JOURNAL 





c 
everything is kept in proper order, can address 
J.B % fhe of > . 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 


I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s JOURNAL, published in 
Boston, acorporation established by the laws 
of Massachusetts, the sum of ollars, to 
be applied by such Proprietors, principal and 
interest, at their discretion, to the-support or 
improvement of the paper, and the promotion 
of the principles which it advocates. 


————— 
—$_<————_ 











AMUSEMENTS. 


souare | heatre. 


SQUARE 


a1 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branch 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily atz2ands:.M 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, SEPT. 23, 


“A Colonial Girl.” 


PRICES: 


Evenings, 15c., 25c., 500. 
Prices: {Srotinone’ 10c., 25c.. 50c. 











MUSIC HALL 


Hamilton P1.—Winter St.—Tel. 544 Oxford. 







WEEK OF SEPT. 23. 


George Thatcher, 
The Premier of Minstrels, 


AFTERNOONS: ... 
EVENINGS: ... 
HOLIDAYS ) 


and oa a 
SATURDAYS: } 


+ 15ec, and 25e, 
15c., 25c. and 50c, 


25c,. and 50c, 








The most attractive showing o 


GLOVES 


is at 


MISS M.F.FISK’S 


144 Tremont Street. 

All of the new styles and 
colors, from $1.25 to $2.00. 

Miss Fisk’s $1.50 Glove has 
gained great popularity. 


A Postal 
will bring you the story of 
A New 
American Industry, 


The booklet entitled: 
“Linen, How It Grows, 
and How It Is Made,” is 
sent free on application. 


NATIONAL 
FLAX FIBER CO. 


Nos. 85, 86, 87, 88 Gahm Building, 








161 SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Astor House, 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





On the European Pian. 

Rooms, $1 and upwards. The accommodations 
of the Astor will be found first-class in every re- 
spect. Elevator running night and day. 

F. J. ALLEN, ° ° . Proprietor. 
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A SONG OF A DREAM. 
Late lilies linger in the garden» sweet, 
And on the hills the goldenrod’s a-gleam ; 
But autumn whispers in each red retreat: 
“Thy dream—thy dream? 


“The gold of all my gracious realm for thee— 
Suns for thy morning-stars with midnight 
beam ; 
But where is now—in all life’s mystery, 
Thy dream—thy dream?” 


I answer not; but wandering alone 
Where earth is golden, or where black seas 
stream, 
Ever that question, like a lost soul’s moan— 


“Thy dream—thy dream.” 
— Selected. 


THE CHILDREN. 








BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





We need love’s tender lessons taught 
As only weakness can ; 

God hath his small interpreters ; 
The child must teach the man. 


We wander wide through evil years, 
Our eyes of faith grow dim; 

But be is freshest from His hands 
And nearest unto Him! 


And haply, pleading long with Him 
For sin-sick hearts and cold, 

The angels of our childhood still 
The Father’s face behold. 

Of such the kingdom!—Teach thou us, 
O Master most divine, 

To feel the deep significance 
Of these wise words of thine! 


——— oa 


A PERFECT DAY. 








BY CARL SPENCER. 





The earth is wrapped in a dream of bliss, 
In a rest complete; 

And the touch of the air-is like a kiss, 
Comforting—sweet. 


And the tiny creatures are singing low, 
As a lullaby; 

And the watching silence doth stir and glow 
As the winds sweep by. . 


And there is the sun’s own mantle flung 
On the chestnut tops, 

And yonder are tangled rain-bows hung 
With shimmering drops. 


And over the things so soon to die 
Is a gentler law; 

A hush of peace, aud a tenderer sky, 
Than the summer saw. 


Open the windows wide to-day 
Where a soul may dwell, 

In the heart of a palace grand and gay, 
Or a prison cell. 


O look, ye happy, till pleasure grows 
To a holy thing, 

Till you bring your joy as the amber flows, 
For an offering. 


And look, ye weary, till grief and pain 
Transfigured shine; 

Rejoice for the crimson glory’s gain, 
The holiest sign. 


O mourn ye never that hope is lost, 
That rest delays; 

They are after summer, and after frost, 
These perfect days. 


Often and often will skies be gray 
And hearts be sad ; 
But the Lord hath made us a perfect day, 
Let us be glad. 
Catskill, N. Y. 


<> oe - —__—__————_ 


AT THE END OF THE RAINBOW. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE, 





‘‘Aunt Eve, she say dey’s a bag of gol’ 
at de end of de rainbow.’’ As Nan made 
the startling announcement, little black 
’Meriky looked up from the chip basket 
she was filling at the wood-pile. ‘What 
dat you say?”’ she demanded, 

‘‘Aunt Eve, dat cooks at de house I 
nusses at, she say Miss May say dey’s a 
bag of gol’ dar; and she say Miss May say 
if you travel to de end of de rainbow, 
you'll get de bag of gol’ shore.”’ 

‘‘Who?”’ said ’Meriky; ‘‘*me?’’ 

‘‘Anybody what goes dar.’’ 

“If dey’s a bag of gol’ dar,’’ said 
’Meriky, “huccome dey ain’ somebody 
done get hit? Tell me dey’s a bag of gol’ 
jes’ layin’ dar all by hitse’f, jes’ doin’ 
nothin’, and folks needin’ money lack dey 


tot? 


18. 
“J dunno nothin’ ‘tall "bout dat,’’ said 
Nan. ‘*Mebby de folks done get tired ’fo’ 


dey get dar, and mebby dey got de white 
folks’ baby to nuss, like me, and can’t get 
off to go after no rainbow wid a bag of 
gol’ at de end.” 

“I lay I wouldn’t get tired an’ turn 
back,”’ said ’Meriky. ‘I lay I'd dest keep 
right on gwine an’ gwine till I got dat bag 
of gol’, an’ I’d tote it home faster’n you 
ever see, dat I would! Eh, eh?” 

‘“‘Huccome you ain’ go get hit, den?” 

It was only a hint thrown out, but 
sharp little Nan knew that the hint would 
not lie idle in ’Meriky’s ready brain. Nan 
went on to her work as nurse at the fine 
house in the better part of the town, and 
nothing more was said about the bag of 
gold. 

After that "Meriky began to watch the 
elouds, and the street leading into the 
village. She meant to get that gold. 





“All de rest dey got tired an’ turned 


back,”" was ‘Meriky’s refrain. ‘I lay 
’Mer’ky Ann ain’ turn back till she get to 
de end of dat rainbow.” 

Still ’Meriky Ann was cautious, as well 
as enterprising; she wasn't going off on 
any such tramp without more trustworthy 
authority than Nan. It was not that she 
doubted Nan’s word, but her wisdom. 

‘Nan believes in ghosts an’ ha’nts an’ 
sech,’’ was 'Meriky’s mental comment. 
“If Miss May say dey’s a bag of gol’ at de 
end of dat rainbow, ’Mer’ky Ann gwine 
go atter hit. If Miss May ain’ say so, dis 
nigger gwine stay here an’ pick up chips 
for granny. Eh, eh?’’ 

So she began to watch the road for Miss 
May to pass, iu order to get the truth of 
the story. She would climb to the top of 
the wood-pile, and watch and dream and 
plan. 

She resolved to buy, first of all, a load 
of wood, and to hire a man to cut it. She 
meant that he should make plenty of 
chips, in order that she need not go 
‘*rootin’ roun’ in de dust atter ’em.”’ 

Then she meant to have a new dfss, ‘‘a 
raid one;’? and she would buy a white 
apron for granny to wear when she car- 
ried home her week’s washing. Then, 
she considered, she ought to buy some- 
thing for Nan, who had put her in the 
way of her fortune; Nan should have a 
red dress, too, off the same piece as 
*Meriky’s own, with a yard more in the 
pattern to allow for the difference in size. 

But in spite of ’Meriky’s wishing and 
planning, Miss May did not put in an ap- 
pearance. June passed, and the hot July 
days came, but no Miss May. At last 
*Meriky resolved to go to the beautiful 
lady’s house, and she started at once, with 
the thermometer at one hundred and one. 
It was the first time ’Meriky had ever left 
the place without permission, although 
granny often sent her on errands into the 
town. 

A half-hour later, ata handsome house 
in the town, some one pulled the door-bell 
vigorously. A lady, passing through the 
hall, and surmising the caller must be in 
a great hurry, stopped and opened the 
door herself. As the big door swung 
back, ’Meriky’s eyes fairly shone; there 
stood Miss May, golden hair, red, trailing 
dress and all. 

‘‘Whar dat bag o’ gol’? ’Meriky was 
too full of her enterprise to introduce 
herself. 

The lady drew back, amused and sur- 


prised. 


“The what, did you say?”’ 

‘*T say, whar’s dat bag o’ gol’ you done 
say was at de end of de rainbow?’’ 

“The bag of gold at the end of the 
rainbow?’’ said the lady, trying to sup- 
press a smilie. ‘And who told you that I 
said there was a bag of gold there?”’ 

“Nan! She’s de cullud nuss for de 
baby in dis house!”’ 

‘*And who are you?” 

“Who me? I's Nan’s sister ’Meriky.’’ 

‘And Nan told you that I said there 
was a bag of gold at the dnd of the rain- 
bow, did she?”’ : 

“Yessum; Nan say Aunt Eve say dat 
Miss May say dey’s a bag of gol’ at de end 
of de rainbow, if you walks dar to get 
hit.’’ 

‘Ah,’ said Miss May, “I see. Sure 
enough, I did say something like that, but 
not just that. I said I had always heard 
that if you would walk to the end of the 
rainbow you would find a bag of gold.’’ 

‘“Yessum, dat’s hit,’ said °Meriky; 
‘‘dat’s what Nan say. I’s gwine get dat 
gol’.”’ 

‘‘Are you?’’ said the lady; and this 
timé “Meriky noticed the smile playing 
about the lady’s pretty mouth. Instantly 
her suspicion was aroused. 

‘*Ain’t hit dar?” she demanded. 

“Oh, I have never been there,’’ said 
Miss May. ‘But if you went to the very 
end of the rainbow you might find the bag 
of gold.”’ 

Still "Meriky was not quite satisfied; 
that queer little smile of Miss May’s had 
shaken her faith. 

‘Ain’ you never been 
bow?’’ she asked. 

Miss May had been enjoying her odd 
little visitor, but ’Meriky’s last question 
threw a pathetic light on her errand. 
Chasing rainbows—rainbows of youthful 
hopes, of gay dreams, of proud ambitions! 
“Who has not chased a_ rainbow?” 
thought Miss May. But to the child’s 
question she only said, softly: 

‘“*Yes, ’Meriky, I have chased my rain- 
but not the one you are 


atter de rain- 


bow, too, 
chasing.”’ 

The little black face peered into hers 
earnestly; ’Meriky caught the changed 
tone of Miss May’s voice, 

“Did you get tired an’ turn back?’’ she 
asked. 

“Many a time. So tired that at last I 
gave up the chase altogether, and deter- 
mined to try to be content with things 
just as they were; and at last I learned 
not to care for the gold at the end of my 
rainbow.”’ 

“‘Yessum,”’ said ’Meriky, “but I ain’ 
gwine get tired. You des watch me.”’ 

She left the house thoroughly satisfied 





as to the reality of the gold, but when 
would there be a rainbow to chase? 

The loug days dragged by, hot and 
clear, with not a sign of cloud. Patiently 
the little brown girl mounted the wood- 
pile day after day, watching now for the 
rainbow. 

At last itcame. She awoke one morn- 
ing to a delicious coolness that pervaded 
the close little cabin. There was a gentle 
patter of rain upon the window-pane and 
the roof overhead, All the morning the 
clouds hung in gray gloom over the cabin. 
’Meriky in despair begged permission to 
help her grandmother with the ironing, 
and was given a few unimportant pieces 
“to learn on.”’ When, in the afternoon, 
the ironing was finished, the rain had 
ceased to fall. 

“You's sho’ been a mighty handy little 
gal to-day,’”’ said granny. ‘‘You’s helped 
along mightily. Run down de road to de 
well now, an’ fetch granny a pail o’ 
water.”’ 

’Meriky took the pail, and ran off down 
the road to the public well. 

As she placed her hand upon the wind- 
lass, the sun eame out. Raising her eyes 
she saw, stretched across the heavens, but 
ending, to all appearance, in the unfenced 
field farther down the roadside, the long- 
expected rainbow. 

With a little low crow of joy, ’Meriky 
seized the water-pail and started as fast as 
her little, black, bare feet could carry her. 
As she ran she kept repeating, over and 
over under her breath “I ain’ gwine get 
tired an’ turn back.”’ 

She carried the pail purely from in- 
stinct; she had been taught never to leave 
her grandmother’s things lying carelessly 
round, She went so fast that she forgot 
to keep her eye on the road, and it was 
not until she had run into a brier-patch 
and scratched her chin badly that she 
took thought of her surroundings. 

The brier-patch proved to be a field 
overgrown with blackberries; dark, rich, 
deliciously ripe blackberries that made 
and 


’Meriky’s big eyes grow bigger 
brighter. 
‘“*I’s sholy gwine hab some o’ dem!”’ she 


declared, and was soon busily filling the 
pail. Meanwhile, the gay rainbow that 
had beguiled her slowly faded from the 
sky. But still "Meriky picked steadily, 
rainbow and bag alike forgotten. 

It wanted an hour to sunset when she 
started home by a way that carried her 
past a row of fresh, new cottages far out 
from the town. A lady came down the 
steps of the first house she passed, and 
beckoned to ’Meriky. 

‘‘Are those berries for sale, little girl?”’ 

*Meriky had never thought of such a 
thing until that moment. 

“Yessum,’’ she replied, 
sale.”’ 

‘“‘How much are they worth?” 

‘‘Dey’s worf a hunderd dollars,”’ 

“They may be worth that,’* said the 
lady, smiling, “but I will give you twenty- 


’ 


“dey is for 


five cents.’ 

‘‘Yessum,”’ said ’Meriky, “dey’s worf 
dat; you can take ’em.”’ 

“Can you bring me some more?’’ asked 
the lady. ‘I will give you twenty-five 
cents for every pail you bring.”’ 

‘“Yessum,”’ said ’Meriky, ‘I'll fetch all 
you wants me to fetch,’’ and away she 
flew. 

At the close of the berry season, ’ Meri- 
ky’s old oyster cup, which she utilized for 
a bank, showed five bright, new silver 
dollars. Then came the happy season of 
spending her wealth. 

The load of wood was bought, the yard 
was resplendent in a wealth of white, new 
chips which the man that ’Meriky hired 
had made; and one bright Saturday after- 
noon ’Meriky Ann walked into the town 
to make the rest of her purchases. 

She bought a bag of flour and some 
stockings for granny, a piece of salt pork 
to boil with the turnips from the little 
patch behind the cabin. Then she bought 
the white apron she had determined upon 
in case she should ever be rich, Then 
came the red dresses for Nan and herself, 
and a little shoulder shawl for her grand- 
mother. 

Just one bright silver dime remained of 
her wealth. There were s0 many ways in 
which she could spend it that she couldn’t 
decide which was best. Then she thought 
to ‘‘keep it for luck,’’ and slipping it into 
her mouth, she gathered such of her 
packages as she could carry, and started 
for home. 

The packages filled her fat arms and 
rose up to her chin; hence, turning a 
corner, she unintentionally ran into a fine 
lady, who, like herself, was out shopping. 
Before ’Meriky could frame any apology, 
the lady said, in a voice ’Meriky recog- 
nized at once: 

“Why, isn’t this "Meriky Ann? And 
did you find the bag of gold, ’Meriky?” 

*Meriky’s big eyes danced above the 
heap of bundles. ‘‘Goodness!’’ she ex- 
claimed. “If 1 ain’t done forgot all bout 
dat rainbow till dis here blessed minute, 
Miss May! I started atter hit, I did, an’ I 
clear forgot to keep on.”’ 

“Well,” laughed Miss May, “it seemns 
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that you’ve managed to find money some- 
where.”’ 

*Meriky shuffled her parcels in such a 
way as to recover the use of her left hand; 
she placed it upon the unhealed scratch on 
her chin. 

‘*Yessum,”’ she said, ‘‘yessum, I found 
hit in de blackberry-patch whar I went 
runnin atter dat rainbow.”’ 

“Oh,” said Miss May, “then you did 
find the bag of gold, after all? You found 
it in the blackberry-patch? Well, honest 
labor is a treasure always, ’Meriky, 
whether it take you to the end of the rain- 
bow, or to the blackberry-patch, or to the 
wood-pile to gather chips. And it always 
brings its own reward.”’ 

She passed on, and left the little black 
girl, staring, open-mouthed, after her 
fluttering blue ribbons. When the blue 
ribbons had disappeared, ’Meriky was still 
standing motionless and thoughtful in the 
busy street, turning the silver dime over 
and over with the tip of her tongue. 

Suddenly she wheeled and started back 
to the store from which she had just 
come; her fat face was one bright, con- 
tinuous smile. 

“T’s gwine buy myself a blue ribbon 
lack dat,’’ she declared, “if I don’t see 
anudder dime till next summer! Eh, 
eh?” 

It was the one bit of real extravagance 
she allowed herself out of her wealth.— 
Youth’s Companion. 





MY SUMMER COTTAGE IN (LIFTON. 





CLIFTON, MAss., Au@, 31, 1901, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Iam at my summer cottage in Clifton, 
near famed Marblehead. I often wander 
into the inland country for two or three 
weeks, as the dry, bracing air there is 
more agreeable than the sudden gusts 
that come from the ocean, and cool one 
off with a rapidity that sometimes dis- 
turbs bodily equanimity. Of late years, 
therefore, I have written from inland 
places; but this little cottage with its 
stretch of blue sea in front, and its beau- 
tiful country view behind, is really my 
summer home, 

When I am not out on the rocks or in 
the pastures, it is a great pleasure to lie 
in a window-seat with a book, and let my 
eye rest upon the picture before me. The 
view commands both sea and land, and 
what adds enchantment to the scene is 
the mosquito-bar, which spreads a soft 
veil, a delicate illusion, over the beautiful 
green meadows, until they seem ethereal. 
You suddenly look up from the book and 
drink in the glory of it all, as if it were a 
celestial vision. You must not have, on 
such a day, an engrossing book, a novel, 
or a narrative of any sort, but one that 
expresses a refined and thoughtful mind, 
or, what is higher, a spiritual imagination 
that tcuches every object with subtle 
meaning, and raises the mind to a serene 
joy. You have no break in your book, as 
itisall in harmony with what you are 
seeing and feeling. Wordsworth is the 
one poet who is always ready to be with 
you in these communings with nature. I 
have been reading of late out of bis col- 
lection of miscellaneous sonnets, which 
cover many pages. Some of these sonnets 
might be pronounced a little dry, but 
there is no sign of hasty work; there are 
no blemishes in them; the rhyming is 
generally perfect; and, best of all, how- 
ever remote may be the subject, the 
verses almost always rise to a high spirit- 
ual elevation at the close, which stamps 
them upon your moral nature and imagi- 
nation, 

I went to-day up to my favorite seat 
by the linden tree, on the hill-top which 
the golf players now occupy in the dis 
tance, but where my two grandchildren 
and myself were concealed by the over- 
hanging rocks, which afforded the little 
ones innumerable playhouses in their 
crevices and protected us from any ball 
which might glance our way. The sea 
was of a deep blue, and the whole pano- 
rama of the ocean, the Neck, our own 
simple cottages, the green pastures, the 
road to Swampscott and to Salem with 
the electrics flying along, and the white 
smoke of the trains gleaming here and 
there among the woods and hillsides, 
made a beautiful picture. 

We have our little excitements here in 
the way of whist parties and dances at our 
Casino, and occasionally a fine concert. 
Our friend and neighbor here, Mrs. Caro- 
line Hitchcock, collected quite a little 
sum of money among us, and had a hun- 
dred poor children brought down here for 
a holiday. There were mothers with four 
or five children, and babies in their arms. 
They all came into the Casino, marched 
to the music of the piano, and sang songs; 
then they went out to the grass plot in 
front, and had bread and butter and 
doughnuts and cakes and candy and cocoa 
and lemonade handed round to them by 
the ladies from our cottages. Each one 
of them was given a little, bright, tin pail 
to collect shells, sea mosses, and stones to 
carry home, and-they all went down to 
the beach. They represented the Chil- 





dren’s Mission of Boston; some, charity in- 
stitutions in Cambridge. Other children 
were gathered by their friends. When 
they came back they gave three cheers for 
Clifton Heights, and were taken in barges 
to the station, assisted by many private 
carriages. 

We have our regular Sunday service ip 
the Casino. The temptations to wander 
away on Sunday are very strong, but it 
gives dignity and beauty to our life here, 
and we do not mean to give it up. 

But the praise meeting in the evening is 
the most popular occasion on the Heights, 
It lasts just one hour. We often close 
with the beautiful hymn, “God be with 
you till we meet again.”’ I must not for- 
get to mention the annual Children’s 
Party which the ladies so faithfully carry 
out every year, not only for their own 
children but for many neighbors’ chil- 
dren, who go away happy with their littie 
presents. We had a musical farewell la 
night, for the summer is gone. There 
were beautiful colored electric lights 
strung on wires to decorate some of the 
cottages, which are clustered togethe: 
and many had their own Chinese lanterns 
swinging gaily in the wind. 

The Salem Band gave us some of their 
best music, and it was pleasant to move 
about in the weird and fairy-like lights 
and shadows, and see the people grouped 
on their piazzas or walking around, while 
many strangers, who had come over on 
bicycles or with horses, were sitting 
around on the grassy banks or in their 
carriages. 

The schools are calling the children to 
their desks, where rich and poor alike 
must sit, and see the blue sky from thei: 
prison house, and think of the green grass 
and birds and flowers, and the hills and 
the rolling sea. May some of all this 
beauty dwell with them and with us older 
ones, as we enter again upon the more 
prosaic duties of life. 

MARTHA PERRY LowE, 


—_—- 


LADY SOMERSET’S SUMMER SCHOOL 





Lady Henry Somerset has made an inno- 
vation in temperance work this summer 
which has attracted wide attention in 
England. She has established a summer 
school for temperance workers, members 
of the “*Y”’ branches of the National Brit- 
ish Temperance Association. She has 
used her beautiful castle, Eastnor, at Led- 
bury, for her school. She has entertained 
fifty girls under her own roof for five 
days, having herself turned instructor, 
and has endeavored to educate her young 
countrywomen up to the art of public 
speaking. Lady Henry says of the 
scheme: 

Here I have my home, my experience, 
my ability todo as I please. England is 
in a frightful condition, as far as the 
liquor traffic is concerned, If anything, 
it is growing mure drunken than less. 
Our women are becoming more addicted 
to the drink habit. I don’t like to say 
that I’m discouraged, but I am. The 
problem confronting us is more serious 
even than it is in America. I fancy I 
shall go to the States next year to have 
some consultations, 

While I am indeed sad over our failure 
to secure proper legislation to assist in 
the temperance work which we English 
women have attempted, I have reason for 
much hope in the very existence of such 
an organization as these young women in 
my house to-day represent. Infact, these 
girls are the influence which, a generation 
from now, shall bring about the legisla- 
tion which to-day we are failing to ac- 
complish, 

The school was conducted on a plan 
very similar to the work donein American 
colleges during the summer months. 
Lady Henry lectured several times. Ina 
talk on ‘‘How to Make a Public Speech,” 


lf You Cannot 


COME, 


call me up when you wish any job print- 
ing done. I am all ready now to print 
your visiting cards, business cards, note- 
heads, envelopes, labels, programmes, 
circulars, pamphlets, leaflets, fliers, or 
anything, small or great. I am now the 
printer of this paper, and my office is at 


293 Congress Street, Boston, 


directly opposite the Summer Street side 
entrance to the South Union Station. 
I do all kinds of Job Printing at short 
notice and right prices for good work. 


Meet Me 


any day at noon at office of the WomAN’S 
JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, if Congress Street 
is too far out of your way. Dropaline or 
call me up by telephone, 2551 main; 
and I will meet you promptly and serve 
you faithfully. 


Mail orders promptly attended to. 


JOHN YOUNGJOHN, 


293 Congress Street, Boston. 
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she flatly denied stories to the effect that 
she had learned the art of speechmaking 
from an actress in a carefully planned 
course of study, saying: 
I have studied this question. It is an 
art, just as is singing, and deserves the 
best of one’s attention, It can not be 
mastered without careful attention. 

But, please do not give credence to those 

foolish steries about me. No actress ever 
had a hand in my training as a public 
speaker. You can become good speakers 
by merely thinking for yourselves, ob- 
serving and practising. Remember, above 
all things, that you must attack this foe 
of intemperance with weapons of intelli- 
gence. 

The day has gone by when any good 
will be done by sentimentalizing. Present 
your subject dispassionately. It is the 
greatest vital question of ourtimes. Mas- 
ter your material. Know what you are 
going to say. Feel your subject. Pay 
attention to the little things. Stand on 
the platform correctly. As a rule, don’t 
quote pvetry to your audience. Dress 
well. Don’t wear gloves. Don’t wear 
veils, Don’t wear hats. Something will 
be sure to bob and bother you and your 
audience. Learn to speak so ably that 
people will do more than say, ‘Oh, she 
did very well for a woman!”’ 

Lady Henry then read to her English girl 
students Abraham Lincoln's Gettysburg 
speech as a model. 

The summer school programme includ- 
ed some lessons in parliamentary law, 
given by Hon, Mrs. Bertrand Russell, gen- 
eral secretary of the young women’s 
branches of the association. Mrs. Russell 
isa Philadelphian by birth. Her husband 
is younger brother to Earl Russell, whose 
trial for bigamy this summer has created 
such an amount of talk on both sides of 
the water. Mrs. Russell was Miss Alys 
Smith. 

A very well known woman physician of 
Birmingham, Dr. Mary Sturge, conducted 
classes in physiology from the alcoholic 
standpoint, and the temperance question 
was presented in other phases by clergy- 
men, the Most Rev. J. E. C. Welldon, D.D., 
lord bishop of Calcutta, primate of India; 
the Rev. L. M. Isitt, of New Zealand, and 
the Rev. H. S. Sanders, M. A., rector of 
Eastnor. 

Lady Henry Somerset is an extremely 
religious woman, She believes firmly that 
temperance is merely a means to an end— 
that of high Christian living. She there- 
fore endeavors, in her summer school, to 
make this religious spirit predominant. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
VERY REMARKABLE. 


BY KATE W,. HAMILTON, 





Polly, standing on the piazza, waved 
her hand in sucha cheerful exuberance of 
farewell that Aunt Emily looked back 
from the carriage with a troubled expres- 
sion. 

“Tl wish I knew what idea Pollykin is 
revolving in that curly head of hers,”’ 
murmured. “I'd feel safer.’’ 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t, my dear; 
probably be in a fever,” 
Horace. 
suring.’ 

Polly herself needed no reassuring. She 
was quite confident that a day for wonder- 
ful things had arrived, and that she was 
the young person to perform them. There 
was not often such an opportunity as 
having Aunt Emily away for a whole day; 
certainly there had not been since day be- 
fore yesterday, when Polly wrote in her 
new red and gold notebook; 


she 


you'd 
laughed Uncle 
‘*Polly’s ideas are seldom reas- 


Resolved, to be a remark-u-bul woman, 
Pauline Alice Mead. 

‘*Be a good girl,’’ Aunt Emily had said; 
and that meant not going out of the yard 
to play, helping to take care of Thaddy, 
and not troubling Bridget who had the 
week’s ironing to do. ‘Such little 
things!’’ said Polly, scornfully. ‘*Any- 
body could do ’em and not be one bit re- 
mark-u-bul!”’ 

But she knew what she meant to do, 
and it was not to be any small undertak- 
She had heard Aunt Emily 
say that the upper store-room must be 
cleaned and put in order as soon as she 
had time to attend to it, and wouldn't 
Auntie be pleased and surprised to find it 
all done without any trouble to herself? 

‘‘Course house-cleaning is a pretty big 
thing, but that is only a little room, and 
I can climb up on a step-ladder and reach 
the very toppest part of it,’ she mused. 
“Nobody ever said I mustn’t, so ‘tisn’t 
wrong, and Bridget will be down-stairs 
where she won't bother.”’ 

It was easy to find the step-ladder, and 
though it was not quite so easy to trans- 
port it up to the store-room, Polly accom- 
plished it, and was ready to begin her 
work as soon as she found that Bridget 
was safely occupied with her ironing. 
Dusters, soap, and some water in Auntie’s 
china wash-bowl—she did not like to go 
to the kitchen for any of her utensils— 
made what she considered a very business- 
like outfit, and when she tied about her 
waist an apron so long that it nearly 
tripped her at every step, she mounted 


ing, either. 


“T can do it as well as anybody,’’ she 
assured herself, as she began moving the 
jelly glasses, ‘‘and I can have a nice, quiet 
time ‘thout nobody to ’sturb me.” 

But she had forgotten Thaddy, and that 
young gentleman was not one to tolerate 
being forgotten long ata time. His small 
feet ascended the stairs, right foot for- 
ward on every step, and his voice preced- 
ed him. 

“Polly! Polly! I do want some ones to 
play horse with me. Polly, where is you 


gone?”’ 
“Oh, dear! He’ll bring Bridget if I 
don’t answer him,” muttered Polly. 


“Here Iam, Thaddy. Hush, I’m here!’ 
Her guarded tones finally reached the 
little searcher, and after two or three ex- 
asperating calls of ‘‘Where?”’ he pushed 
his way into the small room. 
“T want you to come and play hor— 
what you doin’, Polly?” 
‘I’m cleaning house,” said Polly, des- 
perately. ‘I can’t play now ‘cause I’m 
going to move all these jellies ’n’ things 
and wash the shelves to s’prise Aunt Em- 
ily. You be a good boy, and run away 
for a little while, won’t you, Thaddy?”’ 
she urged, coaxingly. 
“No; I’m goin’ to clean house and 
s’prise mamma, too,’”’ he declared. ‘I’m 
goin’ to wash the floor, ’n’ lots of things.’’ 
“No, no, Thaddy! You mustn’t; you 
can’t do it!’ 
“Can, too,’’ said Thaddy, positively, 
and he plunged his hands into the bow] of 
water, and drew out the cloth with a 
splash. 
“Thaddy!’’ cried Polly, leaning toward 
him, 
Alas! She leaned too far, and the lad- 
der tilted. She clutched wildly at a shelf 
and upset half a dozen glasses, and the 
next moment child and ladder went down 
together amid a series of shrieks from 
Thaddy. When the noise brought Brid- 
get to the rescue, she found a small boy 
with a bumped head fairly streaming 
with jelly, while Polly, bruised and cry- 
ing, lay on the floor in a pool of water, 
the ladder on top of her, and the broken 
china bow] and fragments of glass around 
her, 
Poor, frightened Bridget called on all 
the saints she knew; but when she had 
separated the wreck, and found the human 
part of it had no bones broken, she cer- 
tainly did indulge in what Thaddy called 
‘‘a nawful hard scoldin’.’’ She _ inter- 
spersed it with warm water, dry clothing, 
arnica, and sympathy, however, and grad- 
ually brought peace and order out of the 
confusion. But it was a very subdued 
and somewhat battered little Polly who 
lay upon the lounge when Aunt Emily 
came home, and furnished that good lady 
with a surprise not intended. 
“Ah, little girl, it is so easy to leave un- 
done the small duties that are our own, 
and come to grief by attempting the great 
deeds that belong to somebody else!”’ said 
Aunt Emily, with a tender little laugh. 
‘Most of us get many a fall before we 
learn better.’’ 
And somehow that ‘‘we’’ was wonder- 
fully comforting as well as convincing. 
Polly opened her little red notebook that 
evening, and looked long at the first en- 
try. Then she wrote beneath it: 
Kesolved, to try being just a common, 
good girl at first, and not be a remark-u- 
bul woman till I gtow up. It’s conven- 
ienter for other folks.—Advance. 


>. 


HUMOROUS. 





Only One Living.—Friend— Does the 
new landlady at your house appear to be 
getting a living out of it? Boarder—Yes, 
she is, but we are not.—New York Weekly. 


Did Not Remain So.—Mr. Manhattan— 
Are the divorced women in Chicago called 
widows? Mrs. Wabash — Not for any 
length of time.—Town and Country. 


In the Future.—First Billionwii e's Son 
—What did you get for your birthday? 
Second Billionaire’s Son—I!I gota railroad, 


‘*That’s nothing, I got a whole system.’’— 
Life. 


She—It’s no use bothering me, Jack. I 
shall marry whom I please. 

He—That’s all I’m asking you to do, 
my dear. You please me well enough— 
Punch. 


Her Mother — Edith, don’t you think 
you are getting too old to play with little 
boys? 


Edith—No, mamma; the older I get 
the better I like them.—Tit- Bits. 
No Deferred Payments. — ‘Is your 


daughter learning to play by note?’’ ‘Cer- 
tainly not,’? answered Mrs. Cumrox, a 


little indignantly. ‘‘We pay cash for 
every lesson. The idea!’?’ — Washington 
Star. 


Diplomacy.—First Boy —It’s six o’clock. 
Let’s go home. Second Boy—Nit! If we 
go home now we'll get licked for stayin 
so late. If we stay till eight we'll get 
hugged and kissed for not bein’ drowned. 
—Puck. 


Mrs. Dawn— You hateful thing. You 
told Millie Meadows you only wished you 
were single again. 

Mr. Dawn—(with happy inspiration)— 





the ladder. 


experience once again the joy I felt when 
you accepted me, darling. 

Mrs. Dawn—You dear boy! I knew 
you couldn’t be so cruel.—Tit-Bits 

A Natural Query.—Mamma (who is ex- 
pecting the minister) — Willie, we will 
have a very nice old gentleman to tea this 
evening, and you must be very good while 
he’s here. Willie— Why, is he Santa 
Claus? — Philadelphia Press. 

Her Reason,—‘‘Did you ever try any of 
these health foods?” the sympathetic 
friend asked of the dyspeptic lady. ‘Yes, 
and I’m not going to eat any more of 
them.’”’ ‘Why not?’ ‘Because they 


spoil my appetite.’’ — Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 


The following Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 
Cheques and money orders sent for 
Leaflets should be made payable to ‘‘Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association.”’ 
Price of Single Leaflets, 15 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 
Price of Double Leaflets, 30 cents per 
hundred of one kind, postpaid. 
No Leaflets sold in numbers less than 
one hundred, except that samples of forty 
different Leaflets are sent by mail for 10 
cents, Address ONLY 
Leaflet Department. 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL OFFICE, 
Boston, MASs. 








SINGLE LEAFLETS, 
Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 


The Test of Experiment, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Colorado Speaks for Herself. 


Woman Suffrage Catechism, 
Stone. 


The Ballot for the Home, by Frances E. 
Willard. 


Song Leaflet. 
Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 
Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


Falsehoods about Wyoming, by Hon. H. 
V.S. Groesbeck. 


Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, 
by Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. 
Higginson. 


by Lucy 


Wentworth 


The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashford. 


Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to 
Vote, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 


Father Scully on Equal Suffrage. 


Questions for 
Stone. 


Straight Lines and Oblique Lines, by T. 
W. Higginson. 


Idaho Speaks for Herself. 

A Very New Woman. 

Clara Barton on Woman Suffrage. 

Mrs. Johnson's Fallacies. 

Mrs. Howe on Suffrage, by Julia Ward 
Howe. 

Reply of the National Officers. 

For Self-Respect and Self-Protection, by 
T. W. Higginson. 


Remonstrants, by Lucy 


Economic Basis of Woman Suffrage, by 
Elizabeth Sheldon Tillinghast. 


Women and City Government, by Mayor 
Jones of Toledo. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 
No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 
Mrs. Livermore on Equal Rights. 


The Case of Washington, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 


Equal Rights for Women, by George Wil- 
liam Curtis. 


The Gains of Forty Years, by Lucy Stone. 


Women’s Codéperation Essential to Pure 
Politics, by Geo. F. Hoar. 


Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 
Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 


The Test of Woman Suffrage in Colorado, 
by Mrs. Helen G. Ecob. 


The Military Argument, by Alice Stone 
Blackwell. 


A Solution of the Southern Question, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


A Humble Advocate, 
Dromgoole. 


Will the Home Suffer? by Mabel E. Adams. 
A Terrible Object Lesson. 


by Will. Allen 





ALSO FOR SALE: 
Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 


Woman Suffrage and the Commonwealth. 
by George Pellew, 10 cents. 





STATE HEADQUARTERS 
Massachusetts Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union. 
Rooms 104 and 105, 


A full supply of Temperance Books and 
Leaflets at reasonable prices. Subscrip- 
tions taken for OUR MESSAGE, the 
official organ of the State Union. A 
bright, breezy paper. Price, 25 cents 
perannum,. Callers are aiways welcome. 

Office hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M. 
KATHARINE LENTE STEVENSON, President. 
Harrior T. Topp, Cor. See’y. 


Dr. Elizabeth Edwards, 
CHIROPODIST AND MANICURE, 
131 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Assisted by DR. EDW. H. EDWARDS. 


14 Beacon St., Boston 





Ashthma 





ASTHMALENE BRINGS 


INSTANT RELIEF AND PERMANEN 
CURE IN ALL CASES. 


Cure Free 





Sent Absolutely Free 


on Receipt of Postal. 


WRITE YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY. 








CHAINED 
, FOR TEN 














morphine, chloroform or ether, Very 


There is nothing like Asth- 
malene. It brings instant relief, 
even in the worst cases. It 
cures when all else fails. 


The Rev. C. F. WELLS, of Villa Ridge, 
Ill., says: ‘*Your trial bottle of Asthma- 
lene received in good condition. I cannot 
tell you how thankful I feel for the good 
derived from it. I was a slave, chained 
with putrid sore throat arid Asthma for 
ten years. I despaired of ever being 
cured, I saw your advertisement for the 
cure of this dreadful and tormenting dis- 
ease, Asthma, and thought you had over- 
spoken yourselves, but resolved to give it 
a trial. To my astonishment, the trial 
acted likea charm. Send me a full-size 
bottle.” 


Rev. Dr. Morris Wechsler, 

Rabbi of the Cong. Bnai Israel. 

New York, JAN. 3, 1901. 

Drs. Tarr Bros’, MEDICINE Co. 

Gentlemen —Your Asthmalene is an ex- 
cellent remedy for Asthma and Hay Fever, 
and its composition alleviates all troubles 
which combine with Asthma, Its success 
is astonishing and wonderful. 





After having it carefully analyzed, we can state that Asthmalene contains no opium, 


truly yours, 
Rev. Dr. MORRIS WECHSLER. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 


I at once obtained a bottle of Asthmalene. 
first of November. I very soon noticed a rac 


I can consistently recommend the medicine 
ing disease. Yours respectfully, 


her Asthma has disappeared, and she is entirely free from all symptoms. 


Avon SprinGas, N. Y., Fes. 1, 1901. 


Gentlemen—I write this testimonial from a sense of duty, having tested the won- 
derful effect of your Asthmalene, for the cure of Asthma. 
with spasmodic asthma for the past 12 years. Having exhausted my own skill, as well as 
many others, I chanced to see your sign upon your windows on 130th street, New York, 


My wife has been afflicted 


My wife commenced taking it about the 
lical improvement. After using one bottle 
I feel that 
to all who are afflicted with this distress- 

O. D. PHELPS, M. D. 





Drs. TAFT Bros.’ MEDICINE Co, 
remedies, but they have all failed. 
a trial bottle. I found relief at once. 
and I am ever grateful. 


I have family of fe 
to work, 


Iam now in the best of health 


Street, S. RAPHA 


Gentlemen—I was troubled with Asthma for 22 years, 


testimonial you can make such use of as you see fit. 


Fes, 5, 1901, 
I have tried numerous 


I ran across your advertisement and started with 
I have since purchased your full-size bottle, 


yur children, and for six years was unable 
and am doing business every day. This 
Home address, 235 Rivington 
EL, 67 East 129th St., New York City. 





TRIAL BOTTLE SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE ON RECEIPT OF POSTAL. 





Do not delay. Write at 
BROS’. MEDICINE CO., 79 


Sold by all 


once, addressing DR. TAFT 
East 130th St, N. Y. City. 
Druggists. 








The Ruins of Mitla, 
The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
~ ‘The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills o1 Monterey, 


ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 
THB 


Southern Pacific Co 


SUNSET ROUTE, 
Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico 


Connections made at New Orleans witb 
all Eastern Lines. 





For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the “Sunset” azine, » 
monthly publication devoted to the developmen! 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on applicatior 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


Boston & Maine R. R. 


LOWEST RATES 


FAST TRAIN SERVICE 


BOSTON and CHICAGO, 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 








For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of this Company. 
D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. & Tkt. Agt. 
BOSTON 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, ir 
Prose and Verse, compiled by Rav. Anna 
H. Saw, Avion Stonzs Buackwstt, and 
Luoy BE. Anwrnory. For sale at Woman’s 
Journal Office 3 Park St., Boston, Mass 











Of course, I did. It was only that I might 


Established 1872. 2d Deor South of Winter St 





Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 


The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 


BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
8S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen, Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORS 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 

Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Pase 
to Los Angeles. 


These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives fal) 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 

$1.co A YEAR. 
HELEN M,. WINSLOW, Editor, 


52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston, 
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HOW ILLINOIS WIVES GOT PROPERTY 
RIGHTS. 

At the 25th anniversary of the Old Set- 
tlers’ Association of De Kalb Co., Illinois, 
on Sept. 4, Hon. Harvey B. Hurd, of 
Chicago, was the orator of the day. This 
veteran lawyer, reviser of statutes and 
law professor, had a conspicuous part in 
the great contest of 1873, along with 
Judge James B_ Bradwell and Senator 
Castle, to relieve married women from the 
humiliating position in which the English 
common law had placedthem. He givesa 
graphic account of the struggle, which is 
published in the Chicago Legal News of 
Sept. 7, as follows: 


Among the advances which we have 
made in the general legislation, I wish to 
call your attention to that with reference 
to the “rights of married women,’’ for 
the purpose of showing you the part your 
county tookinit..... 

At the General Assembly of 1875, a 
special committee of the Senate and 
House was appointed to which the various 
chapters were referred, After passing a 
number of chapters the Legislature ad- 
journed to the next year, for the purpose 
of finishing the revision, and the joint 
committee was authorized to hold sessions 
in the vacation, to pass upon such chap- 
ters as still remained unenacted. Among 
these was the chapter with reference to 
husband and wife. Several acts had been 
passed previous to the revision, changing 
the old common law with reference to 
married women, but there still remained 
important differences between the legal 
rights of a married woman and those of 
her husband, and some of these were 
quite perplexing. The chapter on hus- 
band and wife, and that upon dower, as I 
had prepared them, taken together, put a 
married woman on the same legal footing 
as her husband. The joint committee 
were not prepared to go to the length 
proposed in these two chapters, neither 
were they prepared to suggest to me what 
changes I should make in them; conse- 
quently they concluded to report them to 
the Legislature without recommendation, 
which was done. When the husband and 
wife chapter came up on second reading in 
the Senate, Senator Canfield, of Aurora, 
attacked it with great vigor and succeeded 
in getting it amended to such an extent 
that it bore very little resemblance to the 
chapter as I had prepared it. As amend 
ed it came pretty near going back upon 
the previous legislation and reinstating 
the old common law. 

A short time before this chapter came 
up on its second reading, Senator Upton, 
chairman of the joint committee, asked 
me what was going to become of it, inas- 
much as the committee had not recom- 
mended its passage; as for myself, I could 
pot be heard in its advocacy upon the floor 
of the Senate. My reply to him was, 
‘‘That chapter will pass itself.’ After it 
had been amended, as I have told you, he 
recalled our conversation, and said, **What 
do you think now of the husband and wife 
chapter passing itself?’’ [ replied, ‘I 
still think it will pass itself.’’ That meant, 
of course, thatin the shape in which it had 
been put by the Canfield amendments it 
must be defeated, and in some way it 
must be got back into the hands of the 
committee, with the understanding that it 
should be restored to its original shape. 
And it meant also that some senator must 
become its champion on the floor of the 
Senate. It was your senator, Miles Bb. 
Castle, who became that champion, and 
right nobly did he champion it. It was a 
great day in the Senate—that upon which 
the husband and wife chapter came up for 
passage. The Senate chamber and gal- 
leries were filled with spectators, who had 
come there to witness the struggle. Many 
ladies from different parts of the State 
were among them. Senator Castle was 
well prepared for it, and led in the debate 
in splendid shape. 1 need not tell you 
that his attire on that day was as faultless 
as his arguments. The debate was ably 
conducted on both sides. Senator Can- 
field supported his amendments with abil- 
ity. When the vote was taken and it was 
announced that the chapter as amended 
had failed to pass, a great shout of ap- 
plause went up from the galleries, in 
which many senators joined, The vote by 
which it failed to pass was immediately 
reconsidered and the chapter referred 
back to the committee. In due time it 
was restored to its original shape, and in 
that shape it was passed and is the law to- 
day. The dower chapter—doing away 
with that old feudal absurdity, courtesy, 
and giving the husband dower in his 
wife’s real property, as she has in his, 
thus putting them on an equal footing, so 
far as their right in real estate was con- 
cerned—passed without opposition. 

Of course, Mr. Castle won my heart in 
that contest, and I have often related the 
story to my friends; but it gives me 
special pleasure to tell it here to-day to 
you, his old neighbors and friends, and 
tu give him the meed of praise he so rich- 
ly deserves. 

The Legal News comments as follows: 


Mr. Hurd pays a just tribute to Senator 
Castle for the able manner in which he 
conducted the contest in the Senate. 
James B. Bradwell at that time was in the 
House, and his hand was against every 
man who opposed the bills for changing 
the laws to better the condition of women. 
When Judge Bradwell proposed his bill to 
make women eligible to school offices, 
Senator Cantield came to him and said: 
“I will kill that bill of yours, making 
women eligible to school offices.’’ Brad- 
well said: ‘I have not asked you to vote 
for the bill and I will not. Bradwell then 
went to one of the members from Can- 
field’s district and asked if Canfield had 
anything that he particularly wanted to 
get through, and found that he had a bill 
in relation to the common pleas court at 
Aurora, which had passed the Senate and 








‘aware of that, Senator.” 





had just gone ovor to the House. There- 
upon Bradwell took a copy of the bill to 
Senator Canfield and said to him, “A five 
minutes speech of mine in the House will 
kill that bill so dead that it will never 
have part in the third resurrection.’’ Can- 
field exclaimed: ‘Why, Judge, that is my 
bill.”” Bradwell said, “Oh yes, I am 
Canfield then 
said: “I have been reading that woman 
school bill of yours and it is not such a 
bad bill. If you want any help in the 
Senate I will vote for it and makeaspeech 
in its favor.’’ This he did, but it was all 
owing to the fact that the Senator had a 
bill in the House which he knew could 
never pass it, if he voted against the wo- 
man’s school bill. 


These interesting reminiscences are 
valuable as part of the history of the on- 
ward march of equal suffrage for women. 

H. B. B. 
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WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


The Medical Woman’s Club of Minneap- 
olis, many of whom are suffragists, had 
full charge of the Hospital department in 
the woman’s club house at the Minnesota 
State Fair. 


That great new institution in Chicago, 
of which Methodism is justly proud— 
Wesley Hospital—has as medical superin- 
tendent the only deaconess physician en- 
gaged in any hospital in America, Dr, Re- 
becca Parish. Dr. Parish graduated from 
the Chicago training school, and later 
from a medical college in Indianapolis. 
She is eminently successful in her new 
and wide sphere of work. 





The medical missionary goes among the 
heathen with a medicine case in one hand 
and a Bible in the other. One of these, 
Mrs. Annie Norten, M. D.,+* Manila, has 
started an Epworth league for the native 
young people, at the house where her first 
Sunday school was held, and much inter- 
est is manifested. 





Dr. Tomo Inouye, who has been helping 
herself to a thorough medical education in 
Cleveland and Ann Arbor, will give some 
time in the lecture field to procure money 
for her return expenses and equipment 
for medical missionary service in Japan. 
She can be addressed at Ann Arbor, 
Mich, F. M. A. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 4, 1901, 
Euitors Woman's Journal: 

The State Fair is being held half way 
between the Twin Cities, and in accord- 
ance with its usual custom, our Minnesota 
Suffrage Association has a booth in the 
building given over to the federated clubs. 
Here literature is being distributed, and 
here we have our register, in which all 
men and women are asked to write their 
names who are in sympathy with our 
work, 

The pages for Sept. 2 show the names 
of men of national reputation. Among 
them are Theodore Roosevelt, Gen, Nelson 
J. Miles, Archbishop Ireland, Congress- 
man Erank M. Eddy, Senator Knute Nel- 
son, Ex-Gov. Wm. Ramsey, and Gov. Van 
Sant. 

Our State Convention will be held Oct. 
21 and 22, when we are promised an ad- 
dress from Mrs. Carrie Capman Catt. 

M. C. 8. 
MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 5, 1901. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The State Woman Suffrage Association 
has decided to publish a monthly ‘‘bulle- 
tin’? in the interests of its work. Dr. 
Ethel E. Hurd, of Minneapolis, is the edi- 
tor. Tbhesubscription price will be twenty- 
five cents per year. The first issue (Sep- 
tember) shows that Minnesota suffragists 
are active in various directions. The 
State Executive Board recommend to all 
clubs the appointment of a committee on 
resolutions whose duty it shall be to frame 
and present for adoption at each meeting, 
a resolution upon some current event, and 
that they have such resolutions published 
in the local newspapers; the object being 
to keep the subject of suffrage before the 
people. Let it be known that Minnesota 
women are interested in public affairs and 
want the right to express their wishes by 
ballot. 

An attractive suffrage booth was fitted 
up in the Federation club house at the 
State Fair. Dr. Margaret Koch and Mrs. 


Lora C, Little presided over the booth. 
Cc. 


-=-- 


IOWA. 

A new petition to the Legislature has 
been agreed to by the executive committee 
of the State Equal Suffrage Association. 
The old form of petition read as follows: 


We, the undersigned citizens, do most 
respectfully petition your honorable body 
to favor a constitutional amendment strik- 
ing out the word ‘‘male’’ from the consti- 
tution, the same to be submitted to the 
voters of the State. 


The women found that it was necessary 








to explain this to every man who was 
asked to sign, as almost all of them 
thought it meant that the Legislature was 
asked to disfranchise men altogether. 
The new form of the petition will be as 
follows: 

We, the undersigned citizens, do most 
respectfully petition your honorable body 
to favor submitting to the voters of the 
State a constitutional amendment grant- 
ing the right of suffrage to women. 

This will require no explanation, the 
women believe. These petitions are being 
circulated everywhere in the State, and the 
women report that the number of signers 
far exceeds the number for any former 
petition. 








SEPTEMBER AMUSEMENTS AT THE PAN- 
AMERICAN. 


With the main object of presenting an 
exposition which will broaden and edu- 
cate the American people along the differ- 
ent ideas, the Exposition managers at 
Buffalo have left nothing undone. As an 
exposition which would also amuse and 
entertain the people, the Pan-American 
has indeed proved a novel and noted suc- 
cess. 

After visiting the elaborate structures, 
the expansive court yards, and viewing 
the beautiful works of art and the many 
improved mechanical devices, the visitor 
may hie away to scenes of amusement and 
pleasure. The miles of Midway with its 
never ending shows and freaks, the many 
interesting athletic and musical events 
and the numerous conclaves and conven- 
tions, different each day, offer pleasure 
and enjoyment galore to the tourist. 

The month of September will undoubt- 
edly prove a very heavy month at the Ex- 
position, as this is the best season of the 
year for travelling; and the programme as 
arranged for September is excellent. 

The week beginning September 9th will 
be set aside for a monster Cattle Fair, and 
as the fairs at the Pan-American Exposi- 
tion are on a corresponding scale with the 
magnitude of the Exposition, the exhibits 
ought surely to be large. 

September 16th to 2ist is Automobile 
Week, and the display of the horseless 
vehicles will be well worth witnessing. 

On Saturday, September 28th, Columbia 
College will meet the University of Buf- 
falo in foot ball, and the many lovers of 
college foot ball will have an opportunity 
to enjoy themselves. 

The Boston & Maine Railroad, on ac- 
count of its direct route via the West 
Shore, which is the shortest way out of 
New England; together with the many 
other different routes, is the popular road 
for Eastern people visiting Buffalo, and 
for those people at Buffalo wishing to 
visit New England. 

Foracomplete description of the Pan- 
American Exposition write to the Boston 
« Maine Passenger Department, Boston, 
for their descriptive book entitled ‘“Pic- 
turesque Routes to the Pan-American Ex- 
position.”’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 
AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 


548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass 





FOR SALE — House in Dorchester, with eleven 
rooms and bath, and about 9,000 feet of land in 
good cultivation. The house is in good repair, 
and is beautifully situated on elevated land, with 
fine views of the harbor and Dorchester Bay; near 
the electric cars. Will be sold at a reasonable 
price, on easy terms, Apply at 46 Sawyer Avenue, 
Dorchester, Mass. 





POSITION WANTED in a home of means 
and refinement, where the services of a well- 
born, well-bred gentlewoman, who could take 
responsibility of nouse and servants, and give 
motherly care to young people, would be appre- 
ciated; accustomed to travel; would chaperon 
one or more young people South for winter or 
abroad; highest re‘erences from physicians and 
others Address J. J. C., WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 
Park Street. 





WANTED — A Working Housekeeper. —A 
neat, economical woman to wash, iron, and help 
with housework in a family of three adults and 
one child. A Jarge, pleasant bed-room and pri- 
vate dining-room for her espe ial use; a good 
home, considerate treatment, and good wages 
for the right person. Would take widow with 
daughter to educate. Address E.S. T., 364 Mans- 
field Street, New Haven, Conn. 





$200 Down. Terms Easy. Price, $4,000. A 
beautiful new house of eight large rooms, piazza, 
etc., with all modern conveniences. only 12 min- 
utes ride from South Station, toot of Summer 
Street, Boston. High ground. Fine view. Ex- 
cellent neighborhood, Two minutes’ walk from 
steam cars and electrics, This property is worth 
$5,000. Address H. B. BLACKWELL, WoOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office 3 Park Street Boston. 





TO LET for balance of the season, a large, 
pleasant room on first floor, suitable for an in- 
valid or elderly person with attendant. Delight- 
ful lucation, directly on the shore. Table gener- 
ous and wholesome. Other rooms for September. 

Address Dr. V. F. B., Nahant, Mass. 





A SUNDAY SCHOOL BIBLICAL MUSE 
UM, containing 33 specimens of vegetable and 
mineral substances mentioned in the Bible, 
(aloes, anise and cummin, frankincense, camel’s 
hair, sack-cloth, ete.), arranged by A. Takian, of 
Cesarea in Capadocia. Price, $2.00, postpaid. 
Address A. Takian, 26 Oxford St., Boston, Mass. 





BUFFALO EXPOSITION.—Persons intend- 
ing to visit the Pan-American Exposition can be 
accommodated in a comfortable home at very 
reasonable rates. Address H. E. T., WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL Office. 





A Competent Graduate Nurse would likea 
position to care for male or female. No objec- 
tion to travelling. 8.S., 515 Shawmut Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 





Near Symphony Hall.—Visitors to the city 
shopping, fairs, concerts, etc., can obtain de- 
sirable rooms by the day or week. Convenient 
to cars, near the Fenway. References. 

Address E. L., 76 St. Stephen St, 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE Square.—For the coming week 
the attraction will be the pleasing com- 
medy, ‘tA Colonial Girl,’’ which proved a 
distinct success a few seasons ago. This 
work of Grace Livingston Furniss and 
Abby Sage Richardson, tells a pretty love 
story of the revolutionary days of 1776; 
scenes in New York City during its occu- 
pancy by the British army. he charac- 
ters are types of the social and military 
life of the day. The plot is skilfully 
worked out, and the dialogue and situa- 
ations afford good dramatic effect. Boxes 
of chocolate bonbons distributed at Mon- 


day matinees. 
, ——o__ 


Boston Music HALL—VAUDEVILLE.— 
The show next week will be one of all- 
round strength. George Thatcher, the 
veteran minstrel, whose blackface mono- 
ages is always bright and humorous, can 
tell a funny story with the finish of an 
experienced raconteur; the Three Bar- 
retts’ club-juggling is interesting; the 
Musical Bells give a pretty instrumental 
act; Dooley and Fowley, a pair of black- 
face comedians, are exceedingly comical; 
Leonore and St. Clair make a specialty of 
dancing; there will be the Tanakas, Jap- 
anese top spinners, illusionists and nec- 
romancers, picturesquely custumed and 
skilful; the DeBeaumonts, in neat singing 
and dancing skits, and the vitagraph, with 
motion views, covering the tragic events 
of the past two weeks. The fall season 
in vaudeville has opened with a rush, and 
is the resort of men, women and children, 


A Daughter of the 
Prophets.... 


By CURTIS VAN DYKE. 











The American Woman's Novel. 
Was it Written by a Man? 
That is the Question Perplexing 
the Critics. 
A man’s book on a woman’s topic, it 
deals boldly with interesting social and 


religious problems, and meets you witha 
shock, 


‘*4 noble book.”’ 

‘Intensely interesting.’”’ 

“A literary treat.’’ 

“A bewitching love story.” 

“It is a book that can be read by all classes 
with interest and profit.’ 


So say the reviewers. 
Cloth, 12mo, attractively produced, $1.00, 


May be ordered through any bookseller, 
or will be sent postpaid for the price, by 


The Abbey Press, Publishers, 
Of 114 Fifth Ave., New York, 


London, Montreal and elsewhere, 
always issue interesting works. 


Boston & Albany R. R. 


N. Y.C. & H. R. R. R. Co., Lessee. 


who 





Rates and Conditions for Excursion Tickets to 


BUFFALO or NIAGARA FALLS 


AND RETURN. 





B. & A.R.R.toAlbany, N. Y.C. &H.R.R.R. 
To Buffalo or Niagara Falls. 
Return same way. 





ACCOUNT OF 


PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION, 


May Ist to Nov. ist, Iool. 


From Class A Class B Class © 
WOSEOR. 20 000s cccccces $19.00 $16,00 812.00 
8S. Framingham...... 18.70 15.50 11.60 
Worcester............ 18.00 14.75 11.00 
Palmer.......... -oees 16.25 14,00 10.50 
Springfield........... 15.65 13.50 10.00 

i aspenee. veeseeeoe 16.75 14.00 10.50 
Winchendon......... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
Templeton........... 18.00 14.75 10.50 
BOISE ove ccccccoccoces 16.90 14.50 10.50 
Westfield............ - 15.30 13.50 10.00 
Pittsfield............. 13.70 12.50 9.00 
North Adams....... «+ 14.00 12,50 9.00 
Chatham...........+. 13.10 11.50 7.00 

CONDITIONS. 


Class A—On sale daily, and good for passage, in 
either direction, May 1st to Oct. 28th, final limit 
Noy. 2d,and in Pullman Cars on payment of 
additional charges for such accommodations. 

Class B—On sale daily, and good for fifteen (15) 
days including date of sale, and for continuous 
passage only in each direction; and are non- 
transferable, requiring signature of purchaser, 
and must be stamped by agent at Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls before same will be good for re- 
turn passage. Good in Pullman Cars on pay- 
ment of additional charges for such accommo- 
dations. 

Class C—On sale daily, and oat for eight (8) days 
including date of sale, and for continuous pas- 
sage in each direction, and on day coach train 
only. Not good in Pullman Sleeping or Draw- 
ins Room Cars. Tickets are non-transferable, 
and require signature of purchaser, and must 
be stamped by agent at Buffalo or Niagara Falls 
before same will be good for return passage. 
From May 1 and until the schedule is in effect, 
Class C tickets will be good going only on Train 
No.7, leaving Boston at 8.30 A. M.. and return- 
ing on Trains No. 18 or No. 14, leaving Buffalo 
at 7.24 or 8.10 A. M., respectively. 

A. 8. HANSON, 
General Passenger Agent. 





Adams House, 


BOSTON. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, ***’sovisron “*? 
CENTRAL LOCATION, near Theatres and Prin- 


cipal Dry Stores. All Sry | electric car 
routes pass the door. GEORGE G. HALL, Prop. 





GloucesteR 


**North Shore Route!’’ 


And CAPE ANN! 


Stanch, spacious, modern steel steamers, Cape 
Ann and City of Gloucester, leave North side 
Central Wharf, foot of State Street station stairs, 
Elevated road, Boston, weather right, Week 


» Days, 10 A. M., 2 P. M. and 4.45 P. M 


Leave Gloucester 3 and 7.30 A. M.and 2.15 P.M. 

Sundays, leave Boston at 10.15 A. M. and 5.20 
P. M. ave Gloucester at 3 and 7.30 A.M. 
and 3.15 P. M. 

(No 3 A. M. Boat from Gloucester Monday.) 

Complete equipment. Columbus Orchestra 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. 
Single Fare 50c. 50-Trip Book $12.50. 


eee ee eee eee CeCe eee eer eee eT ee ee eee eee 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager. 
BOSTON & GLOUCESTER STEAMBOAT CO, 





Where are You Going 
This Summer ? 


Betore deciding send to the 


International 
Steamship Co. 


For Descriptive Folder of the 


Popular Eastern Seacoast Route 


Boston, Portland, Eastport, Lubec and 
St. John, N. B., with connections for 
Campobello, St. Andrews, Calais and all 
parts of New Brunswick, Prince Edward's 
Island and Nova Scotia. 


The Day Route to Portland. 


Steamers sail from Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Monday, Wednesday and Friday, 
at 8.15 A. M. 

During July, August and September 
additional sailings direct to St. John, 
Monday and Thursday noon. 

For further information address C. E, 
Laechler, G. P. A., Commercial Wharf, 
Boston, Mass. 


WESTOVER & FOSS 


(Successors to HARVEY BLUNT.) 


Caterers 
and Confectioners. 
WEDDING AND COLLEGE SPREADS 


A SPECIALTY. 


715 TREMONT STREET. 


BOSTON. 
Telephone, 435-4 Tremont. 


COOK’S 
RESTAURANT 


23 = 33 Avon Street. 


Seating capacity 300. 
The most convenient, nice 
place te lunch when shop- 
ping. & a & J 


Particular Persons Enjoy Lunching at 
COOK’S. 


Queen Hotel 


Hollis Street, 


HALIFAX, NOYA SCOTIA, 


The best and most elegantly equipped 
Hotel in Halifax. 


It contains 130 luxuriously fur- 
nished rooms, every one of which has 
sunlight, electric lights, and annunci- 
ators. Is fire-proof throughout, with 
the latest and best open plumbing. 
All that money could do to fit this 
famous old hotel with modern appli- 
ances for the comfort and convenience 
of guests has been accomplished by 
the proprietor, Mr. James P. Fair- 
BANKS. 

The cuisine is most varied and 
anexcelled for purity. The service 
is efficient and polite. ‘The Queen” 
is the stopping place of tourists from 
New England, especially for Boston- 
ians. 

Rates Reasonable, $2.00 to $2.50 a day. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 


Su e. Address Leaflet De ent, M 
ws . that ion, 

















John Youngjohn, Printer, 293 Congress Street. * 
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